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PREFACE. 


INDUCED in the first instance to write this little 
book by frequent requests for information as to how 
the rarer Alpines and those which, though not rare 
are yet exacting in their requirements, should be 
grown, I have, in this Second Edition, endeavoured 
to enlarge the scope of the work in such a way as to 
give it extended usefulness without detriment to its 
original aim. 

Although I have no longer confined attention 
either to rare plants or to such as are difficult to 
establish, keep, or grow well, I trust it will be found. 
that the enumeration of these is now more complete, 
and the directions for their treatment more clear 
than before; while, in dealing with the far wider 
range of easily cultivated Alpines, none have been 
included which are either straggly, coarse, or 
commonplace. 

But my aim has grown more ambitious still, for I 
have sought to comprehend in one manual such a 
survey and such indications as shall provide a 
practical and suggestive guide over the broad field 
of Alpine gardening, and a comprehensive equip- 
ment for approaching those problems which arise in 
a pursuit that it is my sincere desire to encourage. 
and assist. 

I have pleasure in acknowledging my indebtedness 
to the Rev. C. A. Barry for his contribution of an 
essay to the close of this volume, for drawing up the 
chart of cultural devices, and also for assistance 
throughout the work of revision and enlargement. 
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ALPINE PLANTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


MosT Alpine plants are quite easy to grow, but all 
are not so; and the aim of this little treatise is simply 
to set forth, in the case of these more especially, such 
a method of planting, choice of soil, position, and 
after-treatment, as experience has shown to have 
satisfactory results, 

Any practical system for the culture of Alpines 
must be based upon an intelligent recognition of 
the primary importance of three things: drainage, 
mixture of composts, and periodic top-dressing. 

A brief statement of why these things are so 
important will serve to impress the sense of how 
vitally important they are. 

The primary aim of drainage is to promote 
the percolation of water and air throughout the 
soil. 

Good drainage enables the rain or other surface 
water to descend readily into the soil, and pro- 
motes the rapid escape of its “free” portion from 
the soil, which is thus prevented from becoming 
either sodden or sour; while at the same time it 
is unhindered from retaining in suspension the 
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moisture which is essential to the maintenance of 
plant life. 

The admission of frequently renewed supplies of 
air into the soil is of equal importance to its 
fertility, and the possibility of this also depends upon 
drainage. 

When rain falls upon the surface of well-drained 
land, it makes its way into the innumerable extremely 
minute channels which run among the particles of 
soil, expelling before it the air with which they were 
previously filled ; then, on the diminution or ceasing 
of the supply, the surplus water runs away rapidly 
through the fissures of the mould, and as it leaves 
the pores of the soil empty above it, is followed by 
the air, which fills in renewed volume the numerous 
cavities from which the descent of the water had 
driven it. When land is ill-drained, it remains full 
of water, and no such renewal of air can take place. 

The condition of the drainage modifies, in an 
equally striking manner, effects due to the tempera- 
ture of the falling rain. 

If the temperature of the rain as it falls through 
the atmosphere is higher than that of the surface 
soil upon which it falls, the latter is heated by it. 
Should, therefore, the rain be copious and sink easily 
into the subsoil, it will carry warmth with it through- 
out the whole body of earth. 

Hence drainage plays an invaluable part in respect 
to local heat-supply ; the undersoil, in well-drained 
places, being warmed, and the effects of evaporation 
reduced, as the rains of summer bring down warmth 
from above to add to the specific heat of the soil, 
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thus both greatly increasing general growth and 
fostering its vigour. 

It is true that under any circumstances the sun 
heats the surface of the soil ; yet, even in the hottest 
weather, this direct influence of the solar rays 
descends only a few inches into the ground, and 
can do little to neutralise the chilling effects of 
evaporation and a water-logged condition. Further, 
in ill-drained land, this superficial heating, in con- 
junction with the wetness of the soil, speedily leads 
to the formation of a baked surface, very impervious 
to moisture; so that any rain which falls upon it, 
instead of sinking in, immediately- runs over the 
surface, dissolving any soluble matter lying upon it, 
and discharging it into the nearest hole, or carrying 
it away on to any adjacent walk. 

Hence, in the absence of efficient drainage, rain is 
actually injurious rather than beneficial to the land, 
even while it is indispensable. When, on the other 
hand, the rain can penetrate where it falls, it carries 
down ‘to the roots of the plants whatever it dissolves 
in its course, and thus promotes growth. 

Further, by again distributing throughout the 
whole body of the soil such saline matters as the 
constant action of evaporation would otherwise with- 
draw from the general mass and accumulate on or 
near the surface, it helps to preserve the average 
constitution of the bulk of material from steady 
impoverishment, and removes the danger of total 
loss of any of its constituents through exposure. 

Again, if the drainage is good, no substances 
which are injurious to the roots of the plants can 
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collect on the subsoil; for the rain in its passage 
washes away these noxious matters, leaving only 
wholesome material to receive the roots as they 
descend. 

It might be supposed that drainage in hot, dry soil 
would render drier a soil already parched up, but ex- 
perience seems to show that such is not the case. 

A little judgment must, however, be used in dealing 
with such exceptionally warm light soils. Hence, 
instead of the drainage being say one foot from the 
surface, as in clayey subsoil, in sandy arid places it 
must be deepened, so that the roots can penetrate 
further, for in this way they will be rendered more 
independent of the surface moisture. 

The importance of proper mixture of soil is there- 
fore evident, so far as it promotes satisfactory 
drainage. 

But the zature, as well as the condition, of the soil 
has also very direct physical bearing upon plant 
welfare. 

Under the influence of heat, soil shrinks in pro- 
portion to the quantity of clay of peat it contains, 
whereas sandy soil diminishes very little in bulk 
by dryness. 

Hence, not only is air excluded from the roots of 
plants by heavy soils in dry weather, but the plants 
themselves are also placed in a condition exceedingly 
unfavourable to vitality through constriction of the 
vessels in the “collar” of their stems, and even more 
immediately through the destruction of those delicate 
root-hairs by which they take in their nourishment, 
under the compression to which they are subjected. 
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On all these grounds, it will be clearly seen how 
much depends upon the proper blending of earthy 
and vegetable constituents in mixtures of soil, quite 
apart from their chemical character. 

But, if it is necessary to practise a method in 
planting which shall procure proper conditions of 
drainage and porosity of soil, it is no less neces- 
sary that such a method of treatment should also 
regard the living activities of each specific kind of 
plant. 

Different sorts of plant are marked by peculiarities 
of assimilation, and use up distinctive proportions of 
the food-stuffs upon which they live. Hence, as 
plants are unable to move from place to place, 
except by circumferential growth, it is necessary, 
under the artificial conditions of cultivation, to supply 
by appropriate means that renewed provision for 
their continued activities which is brought to them 
under the natural conditions of their life. 

Such a provision is most effectually made by the 
practice of top-dressing, which, in correspondence 
with the sequence of events in a state of nature, is 
best given in autumn, when the flowering season of 
most Alpines is past and that of active growth 
begun. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to add that this 
work of top-dressing should be undertaken mindful 
of the necessity for free access of air through the 
soil already mentioned. Hence, before this top- 
dressing is begun, the whole surface should be 
worked up with a fork, so as to lighten the soil and 
give free access of air; and then care must be taken 
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in its progress to work backwards, so as not to tread 
upon the newly-loosened soil. 

Finally, the regulation of atmospheric humidity is 
often of great importance; and while this is but little 
under direct control, yet much may be done to 
promote favourable conditions, by selection of site, 


angle of planting, and seasonable protection or 
exposure. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR SPECIFIC 
CULTURE. 


Aceena Buchanani (New Zealand). 

A beautiful foliage plant, of. rather rampant 
growth, useful for surfacing bulbs. As it colours 
best in partial shade, it should be planted either 
on a bank or on the flat with a south or south- 
west aspect, in two parts of sand to one of 
poor loam. 


Acantholimon venustum (Cilicia). 

A very beautiful as well as rare Alpine, well 
adapted for the dry chinks of rockwork facing 
south, where it is exposed to the full heat of the 
sun in summer and is dry in winter. Plant in a 
compost of limestone, loam, and sand in equal 
parts. In early spring, top-dress with the same 
compost worked well in amongst the foliage by 
means of a small piece of stick. 


Achillea ageratifolia (Greece). 

Sometimes mistakenly classed as an annual. 
Plant on a very dry part of the rockery, either 
between stones or on a sloping bank, where it will 
be dry in winter. Every autumn it is essential that 
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a top-dressing of sandstone should be worked well 
among the foliage if this plant is to be kept from 
damping off. 

Achillea Clavennz (Austria). 

Plant on the flat in full sun facing south, in 
deep loam. When the leaves fall after flowering, 
before the plant goes to rest, it must be top-dressed 
with equal parts of loam and sand or it will be lost. 


Achillea Herba-rota (France). 
Treat like Achillea Clavenne. 


Achillea Huteri (Switzerland). 

The bright green foliage and pure white flowers 
of this plant make it useful. It grows well on a 
sunny part of the rockery, in common sandy loam. 
Top-dress once or twice in the year, otherwise the 
stems may grow loose and the wind blow off the 
young growths. 

Achillea rupestris (S. Italy). 

A pleasing and early flowering kind, of very 
easy cultivation. Does well in a full south aspect, 
in very sandy soil, with a little limestone added 
when possible. The foliage of this plant often turns 
brown in early autumn, so that it appears dead or 
in a dying state. This rusting may be prevented 
and free growth induced by top-dressing with a 
mixture of grit and leaf-mould worked among the 
shoots immediately after the plant has ceased to 
flower. 


Achillea tomeatosa (Europe and N. Asia). 


Plant, facing full south, in poor sandy loam. 
About every second year, when the plant becomes 
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lank and rusty, it should be replanted after 
flowering, or else filled in with grit and loam. 


Aciphylla squarrosa (New Zealand). 

A very quaint and interesting plant, useful on 
large rockeries for an elevated place among stones. 
In such a position its long spiny foliage forms a 
most imposing feature. Plant, in a full south aspect 
sheltered from the north and east, in half limestone 
or rough grit and half loam. It should be planted 
with a tilt to one side, so that the rain does not 
rest in the axils of the leaves, as it must be kept 
from any damp during winter. 

Acis autumnalis, sce Leucojum autumnale. 
Actinella grandiflora (Colorado). 

Plant in.a sunny position on the flat, facing 
full south, allowing sufficient room for the plant to 
develop, as it is of somewhat loose habit ; in rather 
poor loam. 


Adonis amurensis (Manchuria.) 

A. amurensis resembles A. pyrenaica, but flowers 
considerably earlier, affording an attractive mass of 
golden-yellow in February and March, just before 
the Daffodils and yellow Alyssum appear. Plant, 
in a well-drained place having a south aspect, in 
good deep sandy loam. Every autumn give a little 
top-dressing with similar soil. Every third or fourth 
year, in the month of October, divide and replant. 


Adonis pyrenaica (Pyrenees). 

Treat like Adonis vernalis, which it succeeds 
in bloom, prolonging the display of flower into 
June. 
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Adonis vernalis and v. alba (Europe). 

Treat like Adonis amurensis, which it follows 
in flower; except that every third or fourth year 
it should be divided and replanted in early spring. 


AEthionema armenum (Armenia). 

Treat like Zthionema coridifolium, except 
that this species does not require to be cut back 
after flowering. 


AEthionema cordatum (Orient). 
Treat like AEthionema coridifolium. 


4Ethionema coridifolium (Asia Minor). 

A sun-loving rock plant of very easy culture, 
too little grown. Plant on an elevated place 
between stones, in a mixture of equal parts of 
rough limestone and loam, or it will do equally 
well in rough gritty sandstone; but in any case 
the soil must be kept poor. While leaving plenty 
of room for the roots to descend, care should be 
taken to press the plant closely between the 
stones, so that it is made as firm as possible. In 
spring, see that the plant has not worked loose, 
and apply a little top-dressing of stone and loam 
in the chinks. After flowering, the plant should 
be cut back. 


AEthionema greecum (Greece). 

Treat like AEthionema armenum. 
AEthionema grandiflorum (Persia). 

Treat like Aithionema coridifolium. 
AEthionema Thomasiana (Piedmont, etc.). 


Treat like AXthionema armenum. 
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Alkanna tinctoria (Europe, Orient). 

An almost extinct species, extremely rare in 
gardens. Since it requires to be kept as dry 
as possible during winter, while it will stand 
abundance of water during the growing season, 
plant on the south of rockwork, under a stone 
which hangs over from the north, in a deep 
sandy loam, plenty of room being left for the 
tap-root to descend among the rocks, as then the 
plant, when well established, will stand any amount 
of burning in summer. In spring top-dress with 
sand, taking care to keep the top-dressing away 
from the neck of the plant as it requires freedom 
in that quarter. 


Allium angulatum, syn. acutangulatum (Siberia, etc.). 

Treat like Allium narcissiflorum. 
Allium czruleum (Siberia). 

A dwarf kind, from Gin. to 8in. in height, 
with pale blue flowers in upright round heads 
flowering from May to June. Plant in a south 
aspect, in ordinary loam. 


Allium cyaneum (Kansu, China). 

A very dwarf species, only growing about qin, 
high, with white buds and light blue flowers in 
August. Plant in a south aspect, in ordinary loam. 
Allium grandiflorum (S.W. Europe). 

A species with drooping bells of a refined 
shade of rose colour, flowering in July. Plant in 
ordinary soil. 

Allium Kolpakowskianum (Turkestan). 

Treat like A. grandiflorum. 
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Allium narcissiflorum (S.W. Europe). 

A limestone-loving plant, best grown in a full 
south position. Where limestone cannot be had, 
strong clayey loam should be used mixed with 
gritstone. If planted on the level part of the 
rock-garden the place should be well drained. 


Allium Ostrowskianum (Turkestan). 

This species has bright rose-coloured upright 
flowers and blooms in early May. Treat like A. 
grandiflorum. 


Allium pedemontanum, sec Allium narcissiflorum, 


Allium senescens glaucum (Europe, Siberia). 
A late-flowering kind, lowering in September. 
Plant in ordinary soil. 


Allium triquetrum (S. Europe). 

One of the prettiest Alliums, with pendent 
flower-heads; beginning to flower in April, and 
continuing in flower for weeks. Plant in sun or 
shade, but preferably in shade, in ordinary soil. 


Alyssum alpestre (S. Europe). 
Treat like Alyssum pyrenaicum. 


Alyssum pyrenaicum (Pyrenees). 

A limestone-loving species requiring a little 
more care than the other Alyssums. Plant, tightly 
wedged between stones, in a warm dry crevice with 
a south aspect. Every spring, the plant must be 
carefully examined, as it does not root very deeply, 
and should the soil have become washed away from 
it at all in the course of the preceding winter, the 
deficiency must be made good with a little limestone 
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and loam, and all be made firm again; for if left 
bare to the hot sun, the plant will soon die. 


Alyssum serpyllifolium (S.W. Europe). 

Plant behind a stone, on the flat or on a slope 
in full sun facing south, in equal parts of grit and 
poor loam—the loam must be poor, or the plant will 
not flower well. In early spring give a little top- 
dressing with a mixture of equal parts of sand and 
loam. 


Andromeda, sce Cassiope. 


Androsace alpina (Switzerland). 

Treat like Androsace helvetica. 

Androsace carnea, and c. eximea (Switzerland and Auvergne 
Alps). 

Plant ona flat part of the rockery, where the 
soil is not liable to be washed away from the plant, 
facing south-west and sheltered from the midday 
sun, in a mixture of equal parts of sandy loam and 
grit. In early spring, top-dress with white sand or 
any sand free from weeds ; in this the plant will seed 
freely, and so spread into little carpets in the course 
of a few years. 


Androsace Charpentieri (Switzerland). 


Treat like Androsace carnea. 


Androsace ciliata (Pyrenees). 


Treat like Androsace carnea. 
Androsace coronopifolia, seé Androsace lactiflora. 


Androsace cylindrica (Pyrenees). 
Treat like Androsace helvetica. 
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Androsace foliosa (W. Himalaya). 

A somewhat robust species, requiring a well- 
drained position facing full south, in limestone and 
good loam. In early spring top-dress with same 
compost. 


Androsace glacialis (Alps). 
Treat like Androsace imbricata; but in autumn 
work a little fine limestone among the foliage. 


Androsace hedreantha (Thrace). 


Treat like Androsace carnea. 


Androsace helvetica (Switzerland). 

Requires rather special treatment. Plant in a 
well-elevated position facing south, wedging tightly 
between pieces of limestone, or other stone if this 
cannot be had, but leaving plenty of room in the 
chink of rock behind the plant for its roots to descend. 
During early summer a plentiful supply of water 
should be given, care being taken, however, so far 
as possible to avoid watering on to the face of the 
plant, or the foliage will turn quite brown and the 
little rosettes be destroyed. 


Androsace imbricata (Switzerland). 

This species does not need to be wedged 
between stones. Plant in a sunny position, in a 
mixture of leaf-mould, sand, and fibrous loam, in 
equal parts. A stone should be fixed behind it to 
take away any moisture that may lodge near. 
Small pieces of sandstone worked around the plant 
also assist to absorb superfluous surface moisture. A 
top-dressing of stones once or twice a year is very 
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beneficial, serving to keep the plant warm in winter 
and to retain moisture during hot sunshine. 


Androsace lactiflora (Siberia). 

A pretty and useful biennial, which makes a 
very nice companion to Erinus alpinus. If a little 
seed of this plant is scattered on the sunny side of a 
rock it will grow and flower freely, sowing itself year 
by year. 


Androsace Laggeri (Pyrenees). 
Treat like A. carnea. In autumn top-dress with 
sand and leaf-mould. 


Androsace lanuginosa (Himalaya). 

Requires the same aspect and soil as Androsace 
foliosa. This species resembles Androsace sarmen- 
tosa in that it is liable to be injured if standing 
moisture is permitted to rest too long upon it in the 
winter season; but as its leaves are more silky it 
does not suffer so severely in this way. A. lanuginosa 
also differs from A. sarmentosa in not rooting from 
its rosettes. For both these reasons, and from its 
habit, it is placed to best advantage when planted 
immediately behind a stone, over the face of which 
the young growth will trail down and flower freely. 
A. lanuginosa may be pruned back annually, as it 
sends out young growths from the base each year— 
indeed, the old shoots should be entirely cut away 
every second year, for if allowed to remain on season 
after season they become very straggly, and do not 
flower so freely as when young. 


Androsace pubescens hirtella (Alps). 
Treat like Androsace carnea. 
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Androsace pyrenaica (Pyrenees). 


Treat like Androsace helvetica. 


Androsace sarmentosa (Himalaya), s. var. primuloides, and 
s. X villosa syn. Chumbyi. 


This species requires the same aspect and soil 
as A. foliosa, but is best placed on a rocky slope, 
so that the woolly rosettes of the plant may not 
become sodden with the wet and snow of winter, 
which are otherwise very apt to rot out their 
crowns. 


Androsace sempervivoides (Western Thibet). 

Plant in a dry, sunny position on the flat, facing 
south-west, in a soil of loam, sand, and leaf-mould in 
equal parts. In autumn top-dress under each rosette 
with grit, and pin down the rosettes, which will then 
speedily root. 


Androsace septentrionalis (Northern Hemisphere). 
Treat like A. sempervivoides; but it is an 
altogether stronger grower, with large rosettes. 


Androsace villosa (Pyrenees). 


Treat like A. carnea. 
Androsace Vitaliana, see Douglasia Vitaliana. 


Androsace Wulfenalia (Styria). 
Treat like Androsace carnea. 


Anemone alpina and a. var. sulphurea (Middle Europe). 
Plant on the flat, or on a bank, in full sun 
facing south or south-west, in deep and rather 


retentive loam. In autumn top-dress with a little 
loam. 
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Anemone angulosa (E. Europe), 

This plant will thrive in shady places on banks 
in the rock-garden, or under trees, where nothing 
else will grow. It does not lose its foliage in winter. 
If placed in the open,a little top-dressing of peaty 
loam worked among the leaves, once a year, is very 
beneficial. 


Anemone cernua (Japan). 


Treat like Anemone pratensis. 


Anemone Fannini (Natal). 

This plant is very distinct in habit and perhaps 
should be classed more as an herbaceous plant, but its 
distinct and robust foliage looks very imposing as a. 
background on a large rockery. It requires a rather 
shady position in good deep loam and sand, a little 
dry bracken being placed over the crowns in winter. 


Anemone globosa (Hab.?). 
Treat like Anemone Pulsatilla. 


Anemone narcissiflora (N. America). 

This plant requires similar treatment to 
Anemone polyanthes; it is, however, a better and 
more robust grower, with smaller flowers, and much 
less liable to injury by slugs. 


Anemone nemerosa Robinsoniana (Britain, etc.). 

This should be planted on a sloping bank facing 
west, but where it is visible from the other points of 
the compass, as the flower follows the sun in its 
course, and its beauty is, therefore, most fully 
exhibited when the plant is given this position. 

Cc 
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Anemone palmata (S.W. Europe). 

Plant this species in a shady place on the flat, 
facing south, in a deep soil of leaf-mould and peat 
in equal parts together with a dash of loam. Place 
the tubers 2in. below the surface and make the 
soil fairly firm. 


Anemone palmata alba (S.W. Europe). 


This variety requires quite different treatment 
from the type. Plant in a sunny, well-drained 
position in ordinary loam. In February, or before 
the leaf appears, top-dress with loam and sand in 
equal parts. 


Anemone patens lutea (N. Europe, etc.). 


Treat like Anemone Pulsatilla. 


Anemone polyanthes (Himalayas). 

Plant on the edge of a bog in partial shade 
where the roots and crowns will be dry in winter, in 
a compost of two parts of good strong loam, one of 
fibrous peat and one of leaf-mould, but without 
any sand. In wet weather the plants should be 
occasionally inspected, as, owing to their woolly 
character, the leaves and crown are very liable to rot 
under any accumulation of fallen leaves. 


Anemone pratensis (N. Europe, etc.). 

Valuable in the rock-garden, as it is quite as easy 
to grow as Anemone Pulsatilla and follows it in 
bloom. Plant on a sunny bank, sheltered from the 
north, in deep sandy loam, as in an exposed situation 
the flowers are often dried up by the late frosts and 
cold winds. 
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Anemone Pulsatilla (England, etc.). 


This plant does best in places with a dry 
elevation facing east, in deep sandy loam, but if in a 
low-lying district should be planted full south in 
the same soil. The best time for planting is either 
in early spring, when the leaves are just beginning to 
show, or else directly after flowering, as the plant 
should not be disturbed during its dormant state in 
autumn and winter. If too luxuriant in growth, in 
early spring before the leaves are developed, fill in 
amongst the flower-stems with coarse grit to prevent 
excessive moisture, otherwise the plant often rots 
off at the collar. 


Anemone sulphurea (Pyrenees). 


Unlike Anemone alpina, A. sulphurea requires 
to be planted in a well-drained position in full sun, 
facing due south, in deep sandy loam, and does not 
make off-sets like it, but grows from a crown, which 
should be very carefully protected, from any chance 
of being hoed off during its dormant season, by a few 
sticks marking the place where it is. In autumn 
after the foliage has fallen, top-dress with equal parts 
of loam and leaf-mould, taking care to cover the 
crown out of sight. 


Anemone vernalis (Europe). 

This species should be planted, facing south, in 
deep sandy loam. After flowering, it should be 
promptly top-dressed, to make provision for the 
surface roots which it will then emit, or it will grow 


out of the ground and eventually perish. 
C2 
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Anemonopsis macrophylla (Japan). 

A striking foliage plant, which should be planted 
on the flat by the side of a bog, in shade, in equal 
parts of strong loam, leaf-mould, and peat. In 
winter mark the site, as the crowns are very easily 
displaced. 


Anomatheca cruenta (Cape of Good Hope). 

Plant about 2in. deep in masses, on a well- 
drained sunny slope, where the bulbs will get 
thoroughly ripened in summer, in equal parts of 
sand and of poor loam. 


Anthemis Aizoon, see Achillea ageratifolia. 


Anthemis Biebersteiniana (Caucasus). 

A plant of very easy culture ; growing well in 
almost any position, in deep sandy loam and leaf- 
mould with a little gritstone added. 


Anthyllis montana and A. m. rubra (Alps.). 

Two very useful plants for dry sunny banks or 
in the clefts of rocks. Plant in limestone and good 
rough loam; sandstone will do if limestone cannot 
be obtained. An occasional top-dressing should be 
given. 


Antirrhinum Asarina (Italy). 

This is a useful species, as it will growin any 
dry part of the rockwork or rock-garden. If a little 
seed is put into small holes in the stone, or sown in 
the crannies on the south side of an old wall, it will 
germinate, take root and grow freely; or the same 
result, in the same situations, may be attained by 
placing a single plant in a hole made for the purpose, 
and allowing it to seed itself. 
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Antirrhinum glutinosum, syn. molle (Pyrenees). 

A most useful plant for dry crevices, or ledges 
where the rain cannot get, though more tender than 
A. Asarina. In such a position it does specially 
well, growing where nothing else will live. 


Antirrhinum sempervirens (Pyrenees). 


Treat like Antirrhinum glutinosum. 


Aphyllanthes monspeliensis (S. France). 

This is a most interesting rush-like plant, and 
a good addition to the edge of the bog-garden, where 
the roots can be comparatively dry in winter. A full 
south position is necessary, if on a damp bottom ; 
but if on the dry side a little shade is needed. 
Plant in a compost of peat, sand, and loam, in 
equal parts. 


Agquilegia: Alpina Section (Europe, &c.). 
Same treatment as Aquilegia glandulosa. 


Aquilegia: Cerulea Section (N. W. America). 


Same treatment as Aquilegia glandulosa. 


Aquilegia glandulosa (Siberia). 

Plant ina well-drained position on the flat in 
full sun, facing south, in good retentive loam, making 
the bed good to a depth of from I2in. to 1Sin. In 
autumn, top-dress with good loam to which a little 
leaf-mould has been added. 


Aquilegia: Remaining kinds. 
Same treatment as Aquilegia glandulosa, without 
the top-dressing. 
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Arabis androsace (Asia Minor). 

This plant does well in the chinks of rockwork 
facing full south, where it will be fairly dry in winter ; 
in sandy loam. 


Arabis Halleri (Carinthia). 
This species requires a little limestone mixed 
with the loam. 


Arabis: Remaining kinds. 
These all do well in any sunny place in sandy 
loam. 


Arctostaphylos alpina (Alps and Pyrenees). 

This is a very useful plant for the edge of the 
small bog-garden. It likes shade, but no water 
must stand near the roots in winter. Plant firmly 
in equal parts of peat, leaf-mould and loam. Top- 
dress in autumn. Care should be taken to peg down 
the shoots, so as to prevent the wind from breaking 
them off, as they are very brittle. 


Arctostaphylos: Other species. 

Of much easier culture, doing well on the shady 
side of the rockery in sandy loam and peat. These 
do not require pegging down, as they root well from 
layers. 


Arenaria aculeata (Alps.) 

Plant on a dry, sunny part of the rockery, 
wedged tightly between two pieces of sandstone, as 
it must be dry in winter. With the necessary 
difference in the stone used, it does well in a similar 
position to Acantholimon venustum. 
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Arenaria biflora (Europe). 


Treat like Arenaria rosani. 


Arenaria grandiflora (France). 


Treat like Arenaria montana. 


Arenaria Huteri (Tyrol). 


A most charming little Alpine, growing freely 
when given a south-west aspect on the level part of 
the rock-garden in sandy loam. A top-dressing of 
sand and leaf-mould twice a year is of great benefit, 
as it enables the young shoots to root freely. 


Arenaria longifolia (Siberia). 

This Arenaria resembles a fine grass, and requires 
a rather shaded position on the dry side of the bog- 
garden. It is almost evergreen, and looks well when 
out of flower. 


Arenaria montana (France and Spain). 

Plant in a sunny, well-drained position on a 
slope where it can hang over a rock, facing east, 
south-east, or south-west, in equal parts of poor 
loam and either limestone or sandstone grit, leaving 
sufficient depth for the tap-root. When once the 
plant has become well-established it should be cut 
well back each year after flowering, in the month of 
August. 


Arenaria rosani (S. Europe). 

This plant requires a sunny position in the 
crevices of rockwork or on a dry bank, in light, 
sandy, gritty soil. The compost should be made as 
poor as possible, in order not to encourage a growth 
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so free that it becomes insufficiently ripened to 
withstand the damp of winter. 


Arenaria stricta (S.W. Europe). 

This species, unlike the other Arenarias, requires 
a damp, peaty soil, and does well on the shady side 
of a bog. 


Arenaria tenuifolia (Alps). 
Treat like Arenaria rosani. 


Aretia Vitaliana, sce Douglasia Vitaliana. 


Armeria czxspitosa (Spain and Portugal). 

A rare little plant, but of very easy culture, 
doing equally well on the flat part of the rockery, or 
wedged tightly between stones in full sun, in a deep 
bed of two parts grit and sand to one of loam. If 
this plant is put on the level, it is wisest to place a 
stone immediately behind it, so that it may be kept 
firm until established. Should the foliage become 
brown at any time, feel whether the cushion is firm 
or not, and if it seems at all loose, take the plant out 
at once and examine the tap-root ; should a small 
white grub then be found in the heart of the root, the 
plant must be removed to some other part of the 
rockery, or if put back in the same place the grubs 
must be destroyed, the old loam taken out, and fresh 
loam substituted in its place. 


Armeria juncea, syn. setacea (S. France). 

This species make a nice companion for the 
above, and does well in a south aspect, in any poor 
loam, thriving best, however, on sandstone. 


Arnebia echioides, s¢¢é Macrotomia echioides. 
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Artemisia Baumgarteni (S.E. Europe). 

This is chiefly a foliage plant, its bright 
silvery leafage contrasting well with dark lime- 
stone. Plant between chinks of stone, facing full 
south, where it can be perfectly dry in winter, in 
limestone and loam. 


Artemisia glacialis (Europe). 

This Artemesia, like the other smaller species 
from high latitudes, requires special care. Plant 
in a warm sunny place, on the high part of the 
rockery, in a mixture of limestone and rough 
loam. An overhanging stone will serve to protect 
this species and the other kinds like it from the 
winter damp that is so injurious to them. 


Artemisia lanata, v. pedemontana (S. Europe). 


Treat like Artemisia glacialis, 


Artemisia spicata (Switzerland). 
Treat like Artemisia glacialis. 


Asparagus acutifolius (S. Europe). 

This plant is an evergreen, somewhat re- 
sembling a graceful little Pine. It looks exceed- 
ingly pleasing hanging from high up on rocks. ° 
Plant, if possible, where protected from north and 
east winds, in a site previously excavated to a 
depth of 18in. and filled in with a mixture of 
good loam, sand and leaf-meuld, so that the roots 
may get well down. No manure must be used 
with the soil. 


Asperula hirta (Pyrenees). 
Treat like Asperula suberosa. 
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Asperula suberosa (Greece). 
Plant, facing full south, in sandy loam. In spring, 
and again in autumn, top-dress with sand and loam. 


Aster alpinus and its varieties (Europe and N, Asia). 

These plants are all of very easy culture in 
any ordinary garden soil, but care should be 
taken to top-dress them once or twice in the year, 
early spring being the most suitable time. If this 
is not done the plants will grow right out of the 
ground, the stems becoming quite bare, and, in 
most cases, eventually breaking off under the 
stress of wind. By using the top-dressing this is 
prevented and they will keep satisfactory for vears. 


Astragalus alpinus (Northern and Arctic Regions). 

This species requires a very hot sunny place 
with plenty of stones and poor soil, in the pro- 
portion of two parts of stones to one of soil. 


Astragalus argenteus (Pyrenees). 

Plant in a well-drained position, facing full 
south, where it will be as dry as possible in 
winter, in deep loam and limestone. 

Astragalus Tragacantha, syn. Massiliensis (Mediterranean 
Region). 

This plant does well planted high up among 
rocks, wedged tightly, and kept as dry as 
possible, taking care to leave plenty of room 
behind for the tap-root to get well down. 


Atragene alpina, sce Clematis alpina. 
Aubrietia deltoidea, in var. (S. Europe). 

These well-known plants like a south aspect, 
and form pretty hanging draperies down rock- 
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clefts. They thrive in any ordinary garden soil, 
provided it is not too rich. If the old growths 
become straggly, they should be cut away, as the 
plant will spring afresh from the base every year. 
Azalea procumbens, see Loiseleuria procumbens. 

Bryanthus erectus (Siberia). 

To ensure success with this rare little shrub, 
it should be grown in partial shade, facing south- 
west and sheltered from the north by a rock. It 
must be planted in a mixture of hard fibrous peat 
and white sand. When the plant becomes strong, 
peg it down to the ground and fill in among the 
shoots with the same compost as was used at 
first, taking care not to bury any of the young 
growths, but to leave the ends of each shoot 2in. 
or 3in. above the top-dressing ; the plant will then 
root freely and form a nice compact bush. In 
spring and early summer plenty of water should 
be given, to ensure good wood for the following 
year. In hard weather a little protection, either 
by a branch or some bracken, is essential. 


Calandrinia umbellata (Chili). 

This plant should be grown on every rockery 
for the sake of the profusion of crimson flowers 
which it bears during the summer months. It 
requires a very dry bank, in poor gritty soil, and 
should be grown from a little seed scattered among 
the rocks in spring. 

Callianthemum anemonoides (Styria). 

The flowers of this plant are very pretty and 

early, often appearing before the leaves. Plant on 
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the flat facing full south, or on a sunny bank of 
the rockery, in equal parts of deep strong loam and 
limestone. It is most essential to keep this plant 
firmly pressed back in its place, as it is very apt to 
become bare of soil around the collar. As it is so 
sure to work out of the ground, top-dress immediately 
after flowering; or if top-dressing is impracticable, 
it is possible to replant the plant instead, as it 
flowers so early that this can be done before the 
hot weather begins. If these precautions are not 
taken the plant will shrivel up with the sun, as 
the roots will be entirely exposed. After flowering, 
again top-dress. 


Callirhoe involucrata (N. America). 

This plant cannot be over-estimated as a late 
summer flowerer. Plant in a hot, dry, sunny position 
on a sloping bank facing full south, where a stone 
behind will protect from the north in winter, in 
a well-drained, deep soil composed of equal parts 
of sand and loam. 


Campanula Allioni (Piedmontese Alps). 

This plant requires a south-west aspect, in a 
well-drained place, in three parts sand to one part 
of loam. The large proportion of sand is necessary, 
as the roots run freely under ground and require 
something light and easy to penetrate ; moreover, 
the sand keeps the plant dry in winter and helps 
to maintain moisture in summer. Gradually, as the 
plant gains strength, it will begin to occupy other 
soil near by. Directly this escape from the original 
place is perccived, care should be taken to add 
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more sand to the soil where the young shoots are 
seen to be coming through, for in this way the plant 
can be kept in good health for many years without 
much trouble. 


Campanula cenisia (Alps). 

This rare little Alpine needs special care until 
it is established, and should be planted as near the 
walk as possible, so that it can be easily seen. 
Plant in an elevated position, on a well-drained 
mound with a south aspect, in a mixture of equal 
parts of sand, leaf-mould, and loam, with a little 
grit added as an additional aid against undue 
moisture. A top-dressing should be given, both in 
spring and autumn. The autumn top-dressing 
should be composed of grit only, so that it may 
serve to absorb any moisture that may rest upon 
it during winter, and also prevent snails from 
becoming too well acquainted with the young 
shoots of the plant in spring. 


Campanula mirabilis (Caucasus). 

This species is suitable for the back part of the 
rockery. Plant in an elevated position facing south- 
west, in deep loam and sand. Space should be left 
for the leaves to extend, for if small Alpines are 
too near it they will be smothered by the leaves 
of the Campanula, which expand over ift. in 
length in the season. 


Campanula mollis (Hab.°). 

Plant with a tilt, in a crevice beneath an over- 
hanging stone, facing full south, where the plant 
will be comparatively dry in winter, in poor sandy 
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soil. This plant sometimes comes up some inches 
from its original site. After flowering, top-dress right 
up to the collar of the plant with gritty loam, 
and in autumn top-dress with fine limestone. In 
spring this plant should be examined, as its collar 
is apt to become barred during winter. If, in the 
course of growth, the collar of the plant becomes 
pushed too far forward, it should be supported by 
a stone packed in with a little loam. 


Campanula pulla (E. Europe), 
Does well treated like Campanula pulloides, of 
which it is one parent. 


Campanula X pulloides (Gar. Hyb.). 

Treat like Campanula rupestris, except that a 
little limestone added along with the gritstone is 
beneficial, and that the top-dressing required should 
consist of fine leaf-mould and fine grit clear of dust. 


Campanula rupestris (Hab. °). 

Plant this rare species between stones in a 
sloping crevice, or on a bank over which it can hang, 
in a well-drained, sunny position, facing full south, in 
equal parts of loam and sand, or of loam, grit, and 
leaf-mould. In spring, and again in autumn, top- 
dress with a little fine grit freed from dust worked 
well among the shoots, as the foliage is very woolly. 
If the autumn top-dressing is made with fine carboni- 
ferous limestone, the foliage will be more farinose in 
the following spring. 


Campanula Tommasiniana (Istria). 


Treat like Campanula Waldsteiniana. 
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Campanula Waldsteiniana (Croatia). 

Plant in a well-drained, sunny position on the 
flat, facing full south, in two parts of poor loam to one 
of grit and one of leaf-mould, thoroughly inter- 
mingled. In late autumn, when the plants die down 
after flowering, top-dress slightly, covering the whole 
surface where the plant is with equal parts of some- 
what fine grit, without dust, and sandy loam. In 
spring, at the end of March or the beginning of April, 
top-dress again. 


Campanula Zoysii (Austrian Alps). 

A rare Alpine species not often seen on rockeries. 
This plant is of much easier culture than Campanula 
cenisia, though it requires almost the same position 
and treatment. It should be planted in a fully 
exposed position where no drops from overhanging 
branches can fall upon the place, for if a drip is 
allowed to fall near the plant it will die off at once. 


Carlina acanthifolia (Mediterranean Region). 

Plant in an arid position burnt up by the sun, 
in a deep pocket on the flat, filled with exceedingly 
sandy loam, together with a little fine chopped lime- 
stone, as this whitens the foliage and improves the 
flower, or in sand alone to a depth of 6in. over sandy 
loam beneath. 

Carlina acaulis (S. Europe). 

Treat like Carlina acanthifolia. 
Cassiope fastigiata (Himalayas). 

A plant worthy of a place on every rockery 
devoted to the cultivation ofrare Alpines. In planting, 
a place should be made, 18in. deep and efficiently 
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drained, in a partially shaded spot, and filled with a 
thoroughly mixed compost of leaf-mould, white sand, 
and peat in equal proportions. The plant should be 
made perfectly firm in the prepared soil, which 
should then be covered all over its surface with fine 
white sand, afterwards well watered to settle it 
thoroughly down among the shoots. In spring, 
and again in autumn, great care must be taken to 
top-dress the plant properly with sand, leaf-mould, and 
a little peat. The young shoots should first be 
spread out and pegged down, then covered to 
within 2in. or 3in. of their tips with the top-dressing, 
and finally well watered. The young roots will soon 
make headway among the newly-added soil, and 
provide for the following season’s flower. 


Cassiope tetragona (Lapland). 
Treat like Cassiope fastigiata. 


Cathcartia villosa (Sikkim Himalaya). 

Plant in a shady position where it is moist but 
not wet, facing west, on a slight slope, so that the 
rain does not lodge in the axils of the leaves in 
winter, in a well-mixed compost of one part loam to 
one of leaf-mould, together with a little rough peat 
and coarse sharp sand. In autumn, a little sharp 
sandstone grit should be strewn beneath the leaves 
around the collar of the plant, as a protection against 
winter wet and against snails. This plant must 
always be kept perfectly frm. 


Celmisia spectabilis (New Zealand). 
Plant in a well-drained place, as hot and sunny 
as possible, completely sheltered from the north 
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and east and from all winds, in a rocky cove with 
a rock-face behind and a rock in front, but with a 
sufficient area southwards and at least 12in. depth of 
a compost made with equal parts of rather retentive 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, sieved free from dust and , 
intermixed with a few pieces of charcoal and of hard 
peat. In avery hard winter tie up the plant and 
cover it with bracken or with the straw cover of a 
wine bottle. Should the hard weather be followed 
by much wet, this covering must then be removed, 
lest the centre of the plant should rot. If ina very 
dry season artificial watering is necessary, it must not 
be given over the foliage, or the centre of the plant 
will rot. 


Cerastium grandiflorum (Eastern Europe). 

This plant is very useful to enliven and adorn 
any dark, dry corner of the rockery, for the bright 
silvery foliage and large pure white flowers are 
extremely effective when hanging down a crevice in 
such a situation. If given a north aspect the plant 
should occupy a well-elevated position, so that it may 
remain fairly dry during the winter. It requires poor, 
gritty soil. 


Ceratostigma plumbaginoides (Shanghai, China). 

This plant does best in a sunny position, backed 
by a large rock or wall, either on a sloping bank or 
on the flat, with a full south aspect, sheltered from the 
north wind, in deep, poor loam, sufficiently sandy to 
permit of the plant running in it. In March or April 
dead foliage may be removed. 


¢ 
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Ceratostigma Polhilli (Hab. ?). 

This shrubby species does best on a well- 
drained, sunny slope facing south-west, and well 
sheltered from the north, in a deep soil of loam and 
sand in equal proportions. The position indicated is 
chosen so that the woolly stems may be well ripened 
in summer. 


Chimephylla maculata (N. America). 


Plant on a well-drained slope facing south-west, 
and well sheltered from the north, in equal parts of 
peat, leaf-mould, and loam. In autumn top-dress 
among the twigs with a little sand and leaf-mould. 


Chrysanthemum alpinum (Europe). 


Of very easy culture, and useful for the Alpine 
garden. It likes a well-drained south position on a 
sloping bank, in a compost of sand and loam in equal 
proportions. This is a plant which often gets lost, 
though a little care in top-dressing once a year in the 
early spring would save it. Like Aster alpinus, it 
grows out of the ground, and when the dry winds 
come all the young roots perish. When the top- 
dressing is put on, the plant should be pressed well 
back into the earth, so as to make it firm. 


Claytonia sibirica (N. Asia and America). 


A plant suitable to be grown in a half-wild place 
among ferns, by the edges of paths through the 
rockery, where its running habit and profuse seeding 
will not matter, requiring, under any circumstances, 
a half-shady place either on a bank or on the flat, in 
any aspect and in ordinary garden loam. 
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Clematis alpina (Mts. of Europe). 

This plant and its varieties are all valuable on 
account of their dwarf, compact habit and early 
summer flowering. Plant on a sunny bank, having 
an open north-west aspect, in equal parts of coarse 
sandstone, grit, loam, and leaf-mould. 


Clematis X coccinea (Texas). 

A useful plant on large rockeries, where it can 
ramble over rocks, being very effective in autumn 
with its long Lapageria-like flowers. Plant in any 
aspect in good loam. 


Codonopsis ovata (W. Himalaya). 

‘Plant on an elevated part of the rockery, in a 
well-drained place, behind a stone, in deep sandy 
loam. As the chief beauty of the flower lies inside 
its hanging bell and is missed if this is unseen, the 
plant itself should be given such a position that it 
may hang over the front of the stone when it is in 
bloom and permit the flowers to be seen into from 
below. 


Colchicum libanoticum (Syria). 

This little bulb should on no account be omitted 
from the rock-garden, on account of its early and con- 
tinuous flowering from February to the end of March. 
It grows about 2in. high, and throws up four to 
five blooms varying from soft pink to pure white. 
Plant full south, in well-drained sandy loam. The 
very minute foliage never becomes unsightly. 


Colchicum Sibthorpii (Greece and Armenia). 
This is about the first bulbous flower to make 
its appearance in the autumn when the rockery is 
D2 
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dull and otherwise void of bloom. Treat like 
Colchicum speciosum. 


Colchicum speciosum: in var. (Caucasus). 

Colchicum speciosum  atrorubens follows 
Colchicum Sibthorpii in succession of flower and is 
desirable for the same reasons. There is also a most 
beautiful large white form of Colchicum speciosum to 
be obtained, which is one of the choicest ornaments 
displayed upon the rockery at any time and there- 
fore particularly welcome at this time. All these 
Colchicums should be planted with a south exposure 
in good deep rich loam, so that the bulbs may 
become well ripened during the summer. 


Conandron ramondioides (Japan). 


This plant requires rather careful handling, 
especially in the resting season, which is from October 
to February. It does best in a north aspect, but, in 
any case, must be planted where the sun does not 
reach its very succulent and glossy leaves, or they 
will quickly turn brown. In such a position, a site 
must be chosen on the ledge of a rock where water 
can get at the roots only and then run clear away; 
or, if this is not available, on a sloping bank with 
stones behind so placed that they will both carry 
away water from the crowns of the plant and divert 
its course to the roots, placing the plant in a pre- 
viously prepared compost of peat and loam from 
which all the fine has first been removed and a little 
sand afterwards added. In October or November 
all dead leaves must be removed as they fall, for they 
must not be broken away from the plant. As soon 
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as all the dead leaves are taken away from the 
crowns these should be covered with a stone to pre- 
vent any snow resting upon them during the winter. 
This stone should be allowed to remain in position 
until February. Before placing the stone in position 
a little dry fibrous peat should be placed about the 
plant, but not in contact with the collar of it, for this 
material will not only assist to prevent the crowns 
from damping off in the cold wet season, but will 
also be found highly beneficial in the early spring 
when the plants begin to put forth surface roots. 
This plant makes a good companion for Ramondia 
pyrenaica, and can also be flowered very freely in 
pots. 


Coprosma acerosa (New Zealand). 

A very curious straggling, almost evergreen, 
plant, with beautiful blue transparent oval berries, 
which hang on the plant nearly all the year ; it is of 
very easy culture. If planted high up among rocks 
it affords a very fine effect. It is a strong-root- 
ing plant, and room must be left among the 
stones so that it can establish itself. Plant in a full 
south aspect, sheltered from north winds, using a 
compost of gritty sand and leaf-mould. 


Coronilla cappadocica (Iberia). 

The best of the genus. An excellent plant where 
quick cover is desired in the rock-garden. It will do 
well in any aspect, if planted between stones, in a 
mixture of rough loam and sand together with a 
little broken limestone or sandstone. 


Coronilla iberica, sce Coronilla cappadocica. 
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Coronilla minima (5.W. Europe). 
This plant requires a sunny place, more than 
the above, in a warm sandy soil. 


Coronilla vaginalis (Europe, etc.). 

This species will do in a similar position and 
soil to Coronilla minima, but a little grit should be 
added when planting. 


Cortusa Matthioli and C. M. grandiflora (N. Europe and Asia). 

Plant on the edge of the bog-garden, or in any 
fairly damp place where a little shade can be ob- 
tained, in peat, loam, and leaf-mould. 


Cortusa pubens (Transylvania). 

This species requires a little more care; it is 
well suited for a small rock-garden close to the edge 
of a path, where it will be dry during winter. In 
early spring it will be found that the crowns have 
risen out of the ground in the course of the preceding 
winter ; they must, therefore, be pressed firmly back 
into their places, and a little top-dressing of peaty 
loam added. 


Cortusa villosa (Hab. ?). 
Treat like Cortusa pubens. 


Corydalis tuberosa (syn. cava) albiflora (Europe). 

This comparatively little-grown plant is very 
useful on account of its early flowering, delicately 
graceful habit, and refined colour. It is of the easiest 
culture, thriving in almost any soil or position. The 
plant dies down after flowering, and is easily in- 
creased by breaking the hollow tubers into small 
pieces in the months of June or November. 
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Crocus (chiefly Mediterranean Region and Asia Minor). 

There are a number of dainty Crocus species, 
which are very pleasing on the rockery during its 
bare season, and the foliage of which is not unsightly, 
as it either disappears soon after flowering, or may 
be pulled off at once without injury to the bulb. 
Mice are very fond of the bulbs, but their ravages 
may be largely prevented by the judicious use of a 
sprinkling of common paraffin oil over the surface 
under which the bulbs lie. The bulbs should be 
planted from tin. to 14in. below the surface, and be 
lifted and replanted every third year. 


Cyananthus inflatus (Sikkim). 
Treat like Cyananthus lobatus. 


Cyananthus lobatus (Himalaya). 

Like Cyananthus inflatus, this is a beautiful 
plant when well grown, but neither is often seen in 
rock-gardens, in many cases, probably, being lost 
during winter. Plant in a dry situation, having a 
south-east aspect, in a compost of leaf-mould and 
sand, with a little grit and rough loam added, the 
loam being put through a sieve and all the fine taken 
out before what remains in the riddle is used. 


Cyclamen Coum (Greece and Asia Minor). 

Plant in a well-drained place in partial shade on 
a sloping bank with a south-west aspect, if possible 
with a rock behind to keep off the north wind—which 
is especially undesirable in the flowering season— 
using a compost of loam, leaf-mould, and sand in 
equal parts. The corms should be planted as near 
the surface as is consistent with their being made 
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perfectly firm: Although requiring partial shade, the 
corms must yet be sufficiently exposed to sun for 
them to become thoroughly ripened after flowering. 
In a wet season, care should be taken to remove the 
decaying leaves from the corms as they go to rest, 
as otherwise their centres are liable to become rotten 
under the influence of stagnant moisture. Before 
the flowering season top-dress around the corms, but 
not over them, with two parts of leaf-mould ta one of 
loam, and make thoroughly firm. To prevent an 
unsightly blank in summer, a little Menth: Requienia 
* may be planted between the corms, care being taken 
that it does not spread over them in its aftergrowth. 
Cyclamen Coum vernum, see Cyclamen ibericum. 

Cyclamen europeum (Central and Southern Europe). 

This species requires different treatment, as it 
makes off-sets and runs in the ground. It is 
not partial to any aspect if properly treated. To 
plant, make a hole in the flat, rft. deep, and fill 
in with a mixture of limestone in 4in. to Tin. 
cubes, or old mortar rubbish, and an equal 
portion of loam, planting the Cyclamen 2in. 
below the surface and from 6in. to 8in. apart. 
After flowering, top-dress with lime rubbish and a 
little loam. 


Cyclamen hederafolium album, seé Cyclamen neapolitanum 
album. 


Cyclamen ibericum (Caucasus). 
Treat like Cyclamen Coum. 

Cyclamen neapolitanum album (Central and Southern Europe). 
Treat like Cyclamen Coum. 
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Cyclamen repandum (S. Europe). 


Treat like Cyclamen Coum, adding a little 
dusted limestone to the compost used. 


Cypripedium Calceolus (Europe, England). 

This is purely a limestone plant. It will 
grow in any aspect. The best time for planting 
is the beginning of March. To plant, prepare a 
hole on the flat 1ft. deep and place 2in. of 
drainage in the bottom of it; next, mix well 
together a compost of one part of broken lime- 
stone in from din. to lin. cubes and two parts of 
strong clayey loam ; then, before planting, set a 
thin flag or slate vertically across the middle of 
the hole, sinking it so that its upper edge is Iin. 
below the level of the ground around the hole; 
now place a little compost against both sides of 
this set-on-edge slab, so that the crowns them- 
selves may not actually touch the bare slate as 
they are taken and pressed firmly sideways 
against the compost near its top, being held there 
until more compost is pressed against them in 
turn, to keep them in position until all the rest 
of the hole is filled, when all should be made 
perfectly firm and the whole surface top-dressed with 
fine broken limestone. In autumn a top-dressing of 
fine broken limestone should again be given. 


Cypripedium macranthum (Siberia). 
Treat like Cypripedium Calceolus. 
Cypripedium montanum (Oregon). 


Plant the crown upright about 14in. below 
the surface, in a moderately dry position on the 
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level with a south aspect, a stone being placed 
beside the plant in such a position as to secure 
partial shade for it, the compost consisting of 
fibrous loam, river sand, and fine peat in equal 
proportions. In spring, and again in autumn, 
top-dress with the same compost as that in which 
it was planted. 


Cypripedium pubescens (N. America). 

Treat like Cypripedium spectabile. 
Cypripedium spectabile (Northern United States). 

This species does well on the flat in partial 
shade with any aspect, even under trees. It 
should be given a site made r4ft. to 2ft. deep, 
preferably with a clay or peaty subsoil, with a 
drainage layer 2in. deep of broken clinkers or brick- 
bats, the compost used being composed of equal 
parts of rough loam, peat, leaf-mould, and well- 
decayed horse manure mixed intimately together. 
Fill the hole to within Sin. of the top, make 
fairly solid with the foot, spread out the roots 
on this, working the compost well amongst them, 
then fill in and raise to 6in. above the ground 
level, and finally make fairly firm once more. 
Each autumn, when the leaves and stems have 
subsided, top-dress the whole surface with lin. of 
well-decayed horse manure. 


Daphne Blagayana (Carniola). 

This beautiful prostrate species requires very 
little care. Plant in any rather shady place, on a 
border of the rockery, or on the side of the bog- 
garden above the water-line, using a compost of 
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leaf-mould, sand, and peat in equal parts. In the 
month of August the young growths must be pegged 
down and top-dressed with the same compost that was 
used at first in planting, just leaving out the ends of 
the shoots; the layers will root freely into the 
compost and form a nice compact bush. 


Daphne Cneorum (S. Europe). 

This species does well on the south-east side of 
the rockery, in a slightly elevated sloping position, 
good loam and sand being used for it, and a little 
peat added if the soil is very heavy. 


Daphne fioniana, syn. oleoides (S.W. Europe). 

A species suitable for use in the background of 
large rockeries. Plant in a partially shaded place in 
good loam and peat. Like all the Daphnes, Daphne 
fioniana requires a well-drained position. 


Daphne petrzea, syn. rupestris (Tyrol). 

A rare little Alpine which is a little difficult to 
grow; and this is perhaps the reason why it is not 
often seen in gardens. It is a beautiful little plant, 
and well worth cultivation. Great care should be 
taken in planting. A position should be chosen 
having a south-west aspect, with midday shade, but 
free from the drip of overhanging trees. Plant very 
firmly, in hard, fibrous peat and white sand, the peat 
being torn in pieces with the hand and the fine taken 
out before the sand is added; and after planting, 
work sand and peat among the shoots. Every 
autumn a top-dressing should be given, as the soil 
gradually washes away from the stems, leaving them 
bare. Personal experience proves that if the above 
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treatment is carried out no one will have much 
difficulty in growing it. 


Dianthus alpinus (Alps of Austria, etc.). 

Plant in a south aspect sheltered from the mid- 
day sun, using two parts of good fibrous loam to one 
of grit and one of leaf-mould. A top-dressing of leaf- 
mould and sand should be worked among the young 
growths once or twice a year, as the young growths 
do not root into the ground like some of the other 
species of Dianthus; they should be carefully lifted 
up, and the top-dressing be then carefully put under 
each shoot, taking care to leave out the tips ; if this 
is done, the plant will greatly benefit, and soon 
become a fine clump, 


Dianthus Atkinsoni (Garden Origin). 

Plant near the eye, so that a watch may be kept 
against slugs, in a well-drained, sunny position on the 
flat, facing south, using a compost of two parts of 
fibrous loam, clear of all wireworm, to one of leaf- 
mould, and a little coarse, sharp sand. Top-dress 
several times a year with the same compost. This 
plant is very apt to over-flower itself ; should it appear 
to be doing so, the number of flowers permitted 
must be reduced. Cuttings should be taken from 
this plant each year to ensure maintenance of stock. 


Dianthus atrorubens (S. Europe). 
Treat like Dianthus cinnabarinus. 


Dianthus callizonus (Transylvania). 
Plant on the flat part of the rockery, facing full 
south, using a light, sandy soil, as the plant forms 
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suckers and runs in the ground. In spring, top-dress 
carefully. 


Dianthus cinnabarinus (Greece). 

As this plant throws up long-stemmed, compact 
flower-heads to a height of from 12in. to 18in. it 
should be planted well back on the rockery, although 
the foliage keeps close to the ground. Plant in a 
well-drained, sunny position, on the flat or on a slope, 
in any aspect, in equal parts of poor loam and fine 
grit. 

Dianthus cruentus (Greece, etc.). 
Treat like Dianthus cinnabarinus. _ 


Dianthus Freynii (Hungary). 

This is probably the smallest Dianthus known, 
but still interesting on account of its bright little 
flowers and neat, compact habit. Plant on a well- 
drained and dry bank, in fine, sandy loam. Like the 
other kinds of Dianthus, this plant should be top- 
dressed once or twice in the year. Spring is the best 
time for dividing or replanting it. 


Dianthus glacialis (Alps of Europe). 

This is perhaps the rarest and certainly the 
most difficult to grow of all the Pinks; indeed, a 
really good clump of it is probably extremely un- 
common. Plant on a sloping bank with a south- 
west aspect, in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and as 
much sand as is necessary to keep the compost open. 
The plant should be top-dressed once or twice a year, 
or as often as the soil gets washed away from it, the 
top-dressing being put carefully among the young 
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growths. In autumn, use a top-dressing composed 
almost altogether of grit with the fine sifted out, so 
that any moisture may be absorbed which would 
otherwise rest on or near the plant during the damp 
season, and especially in the months of November 
and December, when the risk of injury from this 
cause is greatest. In spring a sharp look-out must 
be kept for snails, as they are particularly fond of this 
plant. 


Dianthus neglectus (S.W. Europe). 

Plant this species in a well-drained place on the 
flat, facing full south, in equal parts of grit or lime- 
stone and of loam, but without any sand. In early 
spring, and again after flowering, top-dress carefully. 
Immediately after flowering, the flower-stems should 
either be pulled clean out or else be cut close off, as 
by doing this ripening for the next year’s flower is 
promoted. 


Dianthus Seguieri (S. and E. Europe, and Asia). 

This species is valuable for its late-flowering 
qualities. Treat like Dianthus cinnabarinus, with 
the exception that this species may be partially cut 
back in spring. 

Diapensia lapponica (Northern Regions). 

Plant in partial shade, in a well-drained place 
on the flat, facing south-west, in fibrous loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand in equal proportions. In spring 
and autumn a top-dressing of the same constituents, 
worked among the individual twigs, is most essential. 
The autumn top-dressing should have a large 
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proportion of sand, in order to absorb moisture more 
freely. 


Douglasia Vitaliana (Pyrenees). 
Treat like Androsace carnea. 


Draba dediana (Spain). 

Treat like Draba Mawii, which it resembles : it 
is, however, a better grower than that species. 
Draba Mawii (Spain). 

The most difficult species of Draba to grow and 
flower. Plant tightly between chinks of rock on the 
south side of the rockery where it will get full sun, 
as it requires to be dry during winter: a little lime- 
stone added to the soil is very beneficial. 


Draba pyrenaica (Mts. of S. Europe). 

This is purely a rock plant, and likes similar 
treatment to Draba Mawii, but requires gritstone 
in the place of limestone. Once or twice a year it 
should be top-dressed with fine grit worked well 
amongst the foliage. In autumn this top-dressing is 
especially useful and important, as a safeguard 
against that wintry damp by which the plant is so 
liable to be injured. Before application, all dust 
must be taken out of the grit, lest any moisture 
should be encouraged by it to stand among the 
foliage of the plant. With sucha top-dressing the 
plant may be maintained in a satisfactory condition 
throughout the resting season. 


Draba; Remaining kinds. 
All the other species of this genus thrive on any 
well-drained part of the rockery, or on a sandy bank. 
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Dryas Drummondi (N. America). 

Plant on the edge of the bog, in moist peaty 
loam, This species will grow well in full sun, if on 
a damp bottom; if on the dry side of the bog, a 
little shade is required. 


Dryas octopetala (Europe, Britain). 

A more sun-loving plant than the preceding, 
doing well on the south side of rockwork in gritty 
loam and sand. 


Dryas tenella (Hab. ?). 

This species is suitable for small rockeries, and 
should be planted close to the path in shade, using a 
mixture of peat, loam, and grit in equal parts. 


Edrianthus serpyllifolius (Dalmatia). 

A species of somewhat creeping habit and 
procumbent growth. Plant at the bottom of a rock, 
on a dry south bank, over the surface of which it can 
spread. Edrianthus serpyllifolius does not require to 
be planted between stones unless the part is on a level 
with the walks and in a damp situation ; but if this 
is the case, it should be planted between stones, filling 
in with grit and loam in equal parts, and placing the 
stones so as to allow the plant to creep over their 
surface. In spring, use a little leaf-mould and sand 
as a top-dressing, to enable the young shoots to work 
into the soil. - 


Eomecon chionantha (China). 

Plant in partial shade on the flat in the bog, 
facing north, in equal parts of peat, leaf-mould, and 
loam, the site being prepared to a depth of from 
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12in. to 18in. In spring top-dress with the same 
compost. This plant tends to grow very freely, and 
should be restrained from overrunning weaker plants. 
Epigza repens (Northern United States). 

A plant seldom found in the Alpine garden, 
although it would do well in many places there. As 
it does not require sun it should be grown on the 
shady side of rockwork or on a bog, in a place 
which is not too damp in winter, and where it will be 
sheltered from the north wind by a rock or shrub. 
Plant in a compost of hard, fibrous peat, leaf- 
mould, and loam in equal parts, and surface with 
a small portion of silver sand, worked through the 
whole plant. Firmly peg down all the shoots, so as 
to enable it to root from the growths. In early 
spring cover with a top-dressing of leaf-mould, 
taking care not to bury the leaves. The pegging 
down and top-dressing must not be neglected or the 
plant will soon die out. In summer, water freely. 


Epimedium colchicum (Hab. ?). 

Plant in a well-drained, sunny position, facing 
full south, in light, sandy loam, as it runs, and the 
leaves colour better in autumn in poor soil. In 
November, or in early spring, the old foliage may be 
removed and a little top-dressing of fibrous loam 
applied. 

Epimediums; Other species. 

Treat like Epimedium colchicum. 
Epipactis californicum (California). | 

Plant in partial shade by the side of a rock on 
the flat, facing west, south-west, or even north. Make 
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a hole. 12in. deep, with 2in. of drainage at the bottom. 
Prepare a compost consisting of retentive loam, 
leaf-mould, and broken limestone, in equal parts, 
together with a few pieces of hard peat in 2in. cubes. 
Fill in the hole to a depth of 8in. with the prepared 
compost, and then plant close to the rock, so 
that the root almost touches it ; level up with com- 
post, and finally surface with a little fine lime- 
stone. In March top-dress with a little loam and 
limestone. 


Erigeron trifidus (N. America). 

Plant in a well-drained, sunny place on the flat, 
facing south-east, in equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, 
and grit. In spring, and again in autumn, top-dress 
with the same compost. 


Eritrichium nanum (Alps). 

The great difficulty experienced in growing this 
Alpine gem may be much reduced if the following 
instructions are carefully observed. A nice, sunny 
fissure should be selected on the rockery, not too high 
up, and yet where the plant will be close under the 
eye, in such a position that moisture can be given to 
the plant during the growing season without the 
foliage or face of it being damped at all, and where it 
can be kept perfectly dry from September until 
January. During these months it is quite dormant, 
not beginning to grow until towards the end of 
January, and even then no water must be given for 
fully a month after signs of life begin to appear, as 
there will be quite enough moisture for the roots 
without any artificial supply. To plant, prepare a 
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compost of hard fibrous peat, leaf-mould, and grit, in 
equal parts ; this should be broken up fine, and put 
through a +in. sieve, a fine sieve being then used to 
take out the dust. Add a little sand to what 
remains in the sieve, and mix well together. This 
makes an admirable compost for the roots, which are 
almost like silk and require something fine to work 
into. Having prepared this compost, place a stone 
ina slanting position on the site selected, inclined 
backwards and downwards towards the bank, put a 
layer of compost on the stone, lay the plant on this 
and add more compost, so that the roots may be 
well covered up; then lay another stone upon the 
compost and press it firmly down, taking care not to 
bring the stone right over the plant, but to leave just 
enough room for the soil to show between the stone 
and the plant, so as to ensure that the neck itself of 
the plant is left free, afterwards filling in the whole 
space behind the stones, and finally setting another 
flat stone on the top of all, so placed and inclined 
that it will hang a few inches over the plant at a 
distance of 6in. above it, and at the same time 
prevent any water from ever falling on the face of 
the plant, and direct any water which may fall upon 
itself straight to the roots of the plant. In this way 
a dry atmosphere for the foliage will be secured, 
while the root will have ample moisture from behind. 
In autumn a stone should be placed over the whole 
plant, and be left over it until towards the end of 
January, when it should be removed, as the plant will 
then begin to require water again. In spring a little 
top-dressing should be given. 
E 2 
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Erodium chamedryoides (Balearic Islands). 


Treat like Erodium chrysanthum. 


Erodium chrysanthum (Greece). 

Plant in a well-drained, sunny place between 
rocks on a slope facing full south, where there is 
plenty of depth for the tap-root to descend, in equal 

, »parts of poor loam and grit. In spring examine 
lest frost should have loosened the plants held 
amongst the rocks, and if so, re-wedge, under 
any circumstances top-dressing with the original 
compost. 


Erodium guttatum (Mediterranean Region). 

Treat like Erodium chrysanthum, except that a 
little limestone should be added to the compost in 
which this species is planted. 


Erodium Reichardi (Majorca). 

This species is only partially hardy, and requires 
a sheltered place where it is both shaded from the 
midday sun and fairly dry in winter. 


Erodium Sibthorpianum (Orient). 


Treat like Erodium chrysanthum 


Erodium trichomanefolium (Spain). 


Treat like Erodium chrysanthum. 


Erpetion reniforme (Australia). 

Plant in a shady place with cool bottom, on the 
flat facing north, in equal parts of peat and leaf- 
mould. In spring, and again in autumn, top-dress 
with original compost, worked well among the 
foliage. 
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Erysimum Kotschyanum (Asia Minor). 
This species requires the same treatment as 
Erysimum pumilum, but is a better grower. 


Erysimum pumilum (Switzerland). 

The true form of this interesting little Alpine 
is very rare and requires special care. Plant, tightly 
wedged between pieces of limestone, in a hot dry 
place, in limestone and strong loam, without any sand 
or leaf-mould. 


Erysimum ; Remaining species. 
All the other Erysimums grow well in any 
sunny place in ordinary loam. 


Erythraa aggregata (Hab. ?). 
Treat like Erythraza Massoni. 


Erythrza Massoni (Azores). 

Plant in a moist, shady place on the flat, facing 
either east or south-east, in equal parts of leaf-mould 
and loam, together with a little fine peat and sand, 
as this is a plant which runs and roots. In spring, 
before growth begins, in the month of March, and 
again after flowering in autumn, top-dress with 
original compost, worked well in. After flowering, 
remove all old flowering shoots, as they are liable to 
be twisted by the wind. 


Erythronium giganteum (Washington Territory). 

Plant in partial shade facing west, or even north 
if the site isa dry one, in a compost of loam and 
leaf-mould in equal parts, together with a little sand. 
The Erythronium should be planted 6in. deep, in a 
bed of the prepared compost made gin. deep, so 
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that it can be over-planted with a surface-rooting 
plant, such as Mimulus cuprzus. 


Erythronium grandiflorum (N.W. America). 
Treat like Erythronium giganteum. 


Euphorbia pilulifera, syn. capitata (Tropics). 

Plant in a dry, sunny position on the flat, facing 
full south, in equal parts of poor loam and sand. 
In March, or earlier if weather permits, top-dress with 
a little sand. 


Eurybia gunniana, seé Olearia gunniana. 
Eurybia ilicifolia, see Olearia ilicifolia. 


Fritillaria armena (Armenia). 

Plant tin. deep, in a well-drained, sunny place, 
on the flat or ona sloping bank, with a little sand 
about each bulb, making the surface perfectly firm 
with the hand after planting. 


Fritillaria delphinensis Moggridgei (Maritime Alps). 

Treat like Fritillaria armena, except that the 
bulbs of this species should be planted 14in. below 
the surface. This species may be dibbled in among 
Gentiana acaulis, Epimediums, Sedum lydium, or 
other carpeting plant. 


Fritillaria recurva (California). 

This species needs a special place. Plant in 
a well-drained position, facing full south and well 
sheltered from winds, making a hole 8in. deep, 
and planting the bulb, entirely covered with white 
sand, 3in. below the surface, in a compost of peat, 
leaf-mould, and white sand in equal proportions, 
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making firm after filling in the hole. Gaultheria 
procumbens forms a nice carpet for this plant. 


Fritillaria ruthenica (Caucasus). 


Treat like Fritillaria delphinensis Moggridgei. 


Galax aphylla (North America.). 

This little bog-plant requires a shady position, 
in equal parts of peat, leaf-mould, and loam. 
Top-dress in autumn. 


Gaultheria nummularioides (New Zealand). 

A shade- and moisture-loving plant. Plant on 
the north side of the rockery, where it can hang 
down or creep over a rocky bank close to the edge 
of water, in equal parts of peat, loam, and grit. In 
spring this plant must be top-dressed, working the 
compost well among the young growths, which 
will then root freely and soon form nice cushions. 
The foliage is much nicer if the sun cannot reach 
it, as otherwise it turns quite brown. 


Gaura coccinea (Colorado). 

A useful plant at the back of the rockery in 
late summer, having slender, gracefully - arching 
flower-spikes and pretty flowers. Plant, in a well- 
drained sunny place, facing full south and sheltered 
from winds, in deep fibrous loam. 


Gentiana acaulis (Alps and Pyrenees). 

This species likes a little limestone mixed with 
the soil. In any damp place it is well to drain the 
spot where Gentiana acaulis is planted, as then the 
roots will be warmer and the crowns more likely 
to ripen for flowering. 
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Gentiana arvernensis (Europe). 


Treat like Gentiana Pneumonanthe. 


Gentiana bavarica (Central Europe). 


Treat like Gentiana verna. 


Gentiana frigida (Europe, etc.) 

The site chosen for this plant must either have 
or be provided with a clay subsoil, 6in. below the 
surface. Plant on the flat, facing north, on a bed 
with a concave surface, placing 2in. of drainage at 
the bottom of the hole and filling in with a compost 
of loam, peat, and leaf-mould in equal parts, the 
whole compost being well mixed. After planting, 
make firm and surface with white sand, finally 
watering well. In early spring, as soon as the 
leaves appear, begin to water, and continue to do 
so two or three times a day, until the flower-buds 
are seen, when watering should be discontinued. 
After flowering the plant should be top-dressed. 
Gentiana Freelichii (Carinthia). 

Treat like Gentiana Pneumonanthe. 

Gentiana imbricata (Europe). 


Treat like Gentiana verna. 
Gentiana Pneumonanthe (Europe, Britain). 

This Gentian requires a little shade and does well 
on the edge of the bog-garden in rather peaty soil. 
Gentiana pyrenaica (Pyrenees). 

Treat like Gentiana verna. 

Gentiana septemfida cordifolia (Asia Minor). 


This Gentian prefers a little shade and also 
rather peaty soil. 
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Gentiana verna (Europe, England). 


Gentiana verna, like the others of its section, 
requires rather special treatment to ensure success. 
A great many people complain of losing their 
Gentians, especially Gentiana verna and Gentiana 
bavarica, after they have seen them flower once. 
The reason of this is very easily explained. When 
the plants are sent from a nursery they are generally 
set with flower-buds, and therefore will probably 
develop under almost any circumstances. After 
the plants have been received they are planted in 
some unfavourable position, indeed often in hope- 
lessly unsuitable situations. The first year they 
flower because they cannot do anything else; but 
they have no chance to root, since place and soil are 
not what they require. After they have done flower- 
ing, the stems are all that are left to be seen, for the 
leaves will all have dried up, and finally the plant 
dies. The position which suits them best is full 
south, but care must be taken in this instance to 
have a moist, sandy, loamy bottom, in a place where 
they can be watered every day during the summer 
months. If this watering cannot be done, then a 
more shady place must be chosen and the bed must 
be made level or concave, so that the water does not 
run off too quickly; but although they like this 
moisture, the bed must be well drained. Use a 
mixture of two parts of rich loam and one of fine 
white sand mixed well together. After about 3in. 
of drainage has been put into the bed, fill in with 
the mixed compost to a depth of qin. to 6in., tread 
firmly down, then add tin. of white sand spread 
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evenly over the surface of the bed, and again tread 
all over to make as firm as possible; then level the 
surface and begin to plant, taking care that in plant- 
ing the sand goes well down to the roots. As each 
plant is put in its place, it must be pressed as firm as 
possible and almost covered out of sight. After the 
plants are all in, dress the surface again with a thin 
covering of sand, water with a fine rose, and then 
leave for a few days to settle. If very hot, in order 
to keep the sun from drying the soil too soon, a few 
branches may be laid over the bed and left on for a 
week, by which time the plants will have got over 
their check and the branches may be removed with 
safety. During the hot weather, a good watering 
will be needed every third morning. After the 
plants have flowered they should be top-dressed, 
first nipping off the old flower-stems, for these are 
very fine and the wind has great power over them 
and will soon twist and break them off, as in 
cultivation they are without that support which the 
grass of their native meadows and wild pastures 
affords. Besides being indispensable to renewed 
growth, a top-dressing of sand and leaf-mould in 
equal parts is also of great value to stay the wiry 
shoots from blowing about and becoming broken off. 
If leaf-mould cannot be obtained for this purpose, a 
mixture of one part loam to three parts sand should 
be used instead. Before use the loam or leaf-mould 
should be put through a tin. riddle, and only the 
part which comes through employed to top-dress 
with. In top-dressing, fill the plants well up to 
the shoulder, merely leaving out the tips. This 
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top-dressing must be done with the hand, so that 
the material may be well worked into the plant, and 
not spread on with a trowel or spade as is sometimes 
done. All the time the top-dressing is proceeding, 
continue to press the plant firmly into the ground, 
and the results will be all the better the following 
flowering season, for the shoots will at once start 
to root into the fresh compost, and in the course of 
a year or so make fine healthy clumps full of flower. 


Geranium argenteum (N. Italy). 


A plant of very easy culture which gives a fine 
effect when planted between the crevices of rocks in 
equal, parts of limestone and loam, plenty of room 
being left for the roots to get well down. 


Geranium cinereum (Pyrenees, etc.), 

Treat like Geranium argenteum, but this species, 
being a less vigorous grower, is better fitted than that 
plant for small rockeries ; the colouring of its flowers 
is also more refined. 


Gerbera Jamesoni (Transvaal). 

This plant will grow planted at the base of a 
large rock facing due south in a position completely 
sheltered from the north and east, in a deep soil 
consisting of two parts of leaf-mould and somewhat 
more than one part of sand. Planting should be 
done in early spring, so that the plant may get well 
established before called upon to face the severity of 
an English winter. If winter promises to be very 
severe, a little bunch of bracken should be placed 
over the crown and pegged firmly into position. 
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Geum reptans (Switzerland, Germany, etc.). 

A very interesting Alpine, of quite easy growth 
on sunny, sandy banks, and indeed doing well in 
pure sand, in which it makes runners like a Straw- 
berry ; these should be pegged down to enable them 
to root more freely. 


Geum Rossi (N. America). 
A useful rock plant, which does well in a sunny 
place, in ordinary loam. 


Geum Roylei (Himalaya). 
Treat like Geum Rossi. 


Glaucium Fischeri (Gar. Hyb.). 
Treat like Glaucium flavum tricolor. 


Glaucium flavum tricolor (Europe, N. Africa, and W. Asia). 
A somewhat strong-growing plant, but beautiful 
in foliage and flower from June until frost, and very 
suitable for a place at the back of rockeries. Plant in 
a dry open position on the flat, facing full south, in 
poor sandy loam with some lime rubble. In late 
autumn cut down within a few inches of its base, and 
the plant will probably form another rosette or young 
growth for the next year. As the plant is most often 
biennial, it is wise to gather a little seed annually. 


Globularia Alypum (S. Europe). 

An interesting and rare Alpine. This species 
grows bush-like and bears comparatively large 
flowers on long stalks. It requires a rather sheltered 
place in full sun. Plant in a well-drained part, in 
two parts of rough loam to one part of sandy grit 
and one part of hard peat. If the climate is at alla 
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damp one, peat should not be used, but a little lime- 
stone instead. 


Globularia nana (S. Europe). 

This little Alpine should have a full south aspect 
either on the flat or behind a rock, so that the roots 
can get well down and the foliage hang over its face, 
in equal parts of poor sandy loam and grit. Planted 
in this way it forms quite a compact carpet. A top- 
dressing of sand and leaf-mould once or twice a year 
is very beneficial to the young roots. There is a 
white form of this species, which is very rare; it 
requires similar treatment, but is not quite so hardy 
and must be sheltered from wet during winter and 
also from north winds. 


Globularia: Other kinds. 

There are other species worth growing, but they 
are of easy culture in any sunny place and ordinary 
garden loam and sand. 

Gnaphalium grandiceps (Alps). 

This plant is not so easy to grow as the 
Edelweiss, a more sheltered place being required. It 
is only fitted for the rock-garden, and should be given 
a nice sunny nook, facing south and protected from 


* the north, where it will be dry in winter. 


Gunnera magellanica (Southern Chili). 

On account of its dwarf creeping habit and 
bright evergreen foliage this species is well adapted 
to be grown in shady places on the side of a bog or 
near the edge of water. Peaty soil suits it best, 
although it will grow fairly well in ordinary garden 
loam. 
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Gypsophila cerastioides (Himalaya). 

This plant requires a little more attention than 
the other species, and appreciates a full south aspect 
in gritty and poor loam. 


Haberlea rhodopensis (Roumelia). 

Plant with a slight tilt in a sheltered shady 
position between stones in a funnel-shaped cavity on 
a sloping bank facing either east, north-east, or 
north-west, but not wind-swept, in equal parts 
of rough peat and pieces of loam both from 
2din. to gin. square. No sand nor leaf-mould is 
needed for this plant, and no limestone must be 
used on any consideration whatever. Prepare the 
inset between the stones to a depth of 8in. or 1oin., 
taking care to wedge well at the back, so that 
no cavity is left, with 2in. of good loam; make 
this firm, and insert the plant against its surface, 
filling around with the mixed compost and again 
make all perfectly firm. A little fresh compost care- 
fully placed under the leaves and made firm once or 
twice a year is very necessary. 


Helianthemum lavandulzfolium (Mediterranean Region). 
This species is not quite so hardy as some of the 
others, and requires to be planted between stones in 
a more sheltered nook facing full south. A little 
limestone added improves the appearance of the 
foliage. 
Helianthemum lunulatum (Alps.) 
This plant will do well under the same con- 
ditions as Helianthemum lavandulzfolium if protected 
from the north-east wind. 
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Helonias bullata (N. America). 

A plant which requires a rather shady place on 
the side of a bog or on the damp part of rockwork in 
any ordinary peaty loam. In autumn care must be 
taken to clear away the old leaves and to place a 
little dry peat around the crowns of the plant; this 
will prevent its damping off in case of a very wet 
winter. The peat need not be removed in spring, 
as the crown will soon push through, and the 
peat makes a nice dry bed for the new leaves to 
rest upon. 


Hesperochiron pumilus (Idaho to Oregon). 

This plant requires a sheltered position in partial 
shade from ten to twelve o'clock, on the flat, facing 
south-west, in equal parts of leaf-mould and loam 
together with a little fine peat and sand. In spring, 
and again in autumn, top-dress well among the shoots 
with the original compost. 


Houstonia cxrulea and c. alba (Virginia). 

These two plants look well together and should 
be grown on every rockery. They require similar 
treatment to Myosotis rupicola. Plant in a mixture 
of leaf-mould, sand, and good loam in equal parts. 
The plants must not be disturbed or watered after 
the month of September, when a stone should be 
placed so that it may overhang them and thus afford 
protection from the rains of winter, which are very 
liable to cause the loss of the plants unless they are 
carefully guarded in this way. In spring a little top- 
dressing is required, with similar compost to that used 
in planting. 
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Hutchinsia petreea (Central and Southern Europe, Britain). 

Treat like Noccza alpina, except that, being a 
less robust grower, it may be planted in a more con- 
fined place between stones. 


Hypericum xgypticum (Egypt). 

Treat like Hypericum Coris. 
Hypericum Coris (Levant). 

This plant requires to be planted in a dry sunny 
situation between stones or just behind a stone, so 
that as its foliage grows it will hang down over 
the rock-face, in equal parts of rough loam, sand, 
and grit. 

Hypericum crenulatum (Cilicia). 


Treat like Hypericum Coris. 


Hypericum cuneatum (Hab. ?). 

This species should be given a very choice 
position near the eye, with a little stone in front of it 
to keep the soil from washing away from it, in a dry, 
sunny place on a bank, facing full south, in equal 
parts of loam, leaf-mould, sand, and grit. In early 
spring a vigilant watch must be kept against slugs. 
In autumn top-dress around the collar of the plant 
with fine grit. 


Hypericum empetrifolium (Greece and Asia Minor). 


Treat like Hypericum Coris. 


Hypericum nummularium (Pyrenees). 

This species does well on a sunny bank, clear of 
stones, where it can run in the soil, which must there- 
fore be more sandy than for most of the Hypericums. 
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Hypericum olympicum (Mt. Olympus). 

This species requires a somewhat sheltered spot 
on the border or rockwork in good loam. It may 
be cut down directly after flowering. 


Hypericum olympicum gracile (Asia Minor). 

Treat like Hypericum olympicum, although this 
variety deserves a choicer position than the type on 
account of its finer and more beautiful foliage. 


Hypericum repens (E. Europe). 
Treat like Hypericum Coris. 


Hypericum reptans (Himalaya). 
Treat like Hypericum Coris. 


Hypericum tomentosum (Mediterranean Region). 

This Hypericum is not quite hardy, and should 
be planted where a little protection will be had in 
winter, as its woolly foliage holds moisture. 


Hypericum: Other kinds. 

There are several smaller species which all do 
equally well, in a full south aspect, in ordinary gritty 
loam. 


Incarvillea compacta (N.W. China). 

Plant, in a well-drained, sunny position, on the 
flat facing south, in fibrous loam from 15in. to 18in. 
deep, the crown being placed 1}in. below the surface. 
In spring, top-dress with fibrous loam. 


Incarvillea grandiflora (China). 
Treat like Incarvillea compacta, except that this 
species, being a smaller plant, should have a position 


nearer the eye. 
F 
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Iris cristata (S.E. United States). 

This, like the other little bog Irises, lacustris and 
verna, requires to be well looked after. If planted 
near anything which grows to any size it will soon 
be lost. It should be planted in partial shade, on the 
edge of small bogs or near the path-sides, in dampish 
peaty soil. If planted on a damp bottom it should, 
however, be placed in full sun, so that its growth may 
ripen better for the following year’s blooms. In early 
spring, and again in autumn, top-dress with a mixture 
of peat, leaf-mould, and loam, worked well among the 
roots. 


Iris Douglasiana (California). 


To grow and flower this Iris well it must be 
planted in an elevated position, pressed close to a 
stone facing south or south-west, and then filled in 
with a compost of leaf-mould and rough loam mixed 
with a little grit. 


Iris lacustris (N. America). 


Treat like Iris cristata. 


Iris orchioides (Mts. of Turkestan). 


A beautiful and early-flowering bulbous species, 
so easy to grow and increase that no garden should 
be without it. It requires a similar position to Iris 
Douglasiana. Plant in a well-drained place, close to 
a rock or under a south wall, where the bulbs can 
get properly ripened during the autumn, at a 


depth of qin.,in equal parts of limestone and good 
loam. 
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Iris paradoxa (Georgia and N. Persia). 


This is a beautiful species, of comparatively easy 
culture. Plant where it will be dry in autumn and 
winter, in full sun, in sandy, gritty loam. 


Iris verna (United States). 


Treat like Iris cristata. 


Isopyrum thalictroides (S. Europe). 

Plant in a sunny position on the flat, facing 
south, where it will not be overrun by coarser plants 
or disturbed after it loses its foliage at the beginning 
of June, in sandy loam. 


Jasione perennis (S.W. Europe). 

Rather a strong grower, but effective for larger 
rockeries, as it flowers all through the summer 
Plant on a bank facing south, in sandy loam. After, 
flowering, top-dress with equal parts of grit and loam, 
taking care not to bury the little rosettes. After 
they have flowered, the old flowering-stems should 
be carefully clipped off, as if pulled away the young 
growth often comes with them. 


Jeffersonia binata (Tennessee). 

Plant in a shady position on the flat by the side 
of a bog, in any aspect, in equal parts of peat and 
loam. In autumn, after the foliage dies down, top- 
dress with a little peat. 


Lathrea clandestina (Europe). 
A curious parasitic plant, the flower of which 
lasts for weeks when out. Plant in autumn, in 


shade, on the surface roots of a Poplar, using a 
F 2 
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compost of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, in equal parts. 
Should, however, no Poplar roots be near the surface 
in the required position, a portion of the soil there 
must be removed until they are exposed, and the 
compost added and well intermingled among the 
roots before planting. After the plant is put in 
position, a little sand should be added, and the plant 
completely covered with the sand and compost, a 
good watering being given last of all. Every spring 
top-dress with leaf-mould and sand. 


Leontopodium alpinum (Alps). 

Better known by the name of “ Edelweiss.” In 
many places this is found difficult to grow, chiefly 
owing to the mistaken impression that it will only 
do so on a very high place between rocks. Rightly 
cultivated, it will grow almost as freely as the common 
Cerastium tomentosum. It likesa dry sunny position 
and nice light sandy soil, and can be raised freely 
from seed. Sow in the autumn in a dry warm place, 
and transplant the young plants in the month of 
May. Ifthe old plants are taken up to replant, this 
also should be done in April or May, and not in the 
autumn. 

Leucojum autumnale (Portugal). 

Plant rin. deep in a well-drained sunny position 
in light sandy soil. Where the soil is retentive the 
bulbs should be surrounded with lin. of sand. 


Lewisia rediviva (California). 

As this plant likes to be well ripened in summer, 
it will grow well in full sun if plenty of water is 
assured to its roots; plant, therefore, in a moist 
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place in full sun, in a compost of strong loam and 
leaf-mould, care being taken before planting to put 
a little clay at the bottom of the hole in which the 
plant is going to be placed, so that sufficient moisture 
may be retained by it during the resting-season 
without any overhead watering. Immediately before 
flowering, the plant loses all its leaves and looks as 
if dying; water must then be partially withheld 
until the flower makes its appearance, when the plant 
may again be watered freely until it has done 
flowering and goes to rest. 


Lewisia Tweedyi (California). 

Plant on a knoll or on a table-land behind a 
rock, on a dry sunny bank facing full south, in deep 
good loam and grit in equal proportions. In March, | 
top-dress around the collar of the plant with grit to 
prevent slugs or snails eating the young growths. 


Lilium japonicum, syn. Krameri (Japan). 

A somewhat difficult Lily to grow, requiring both 
special soil and treatment to succeed well. It should 
be planted on the north side of a hedge or wall, and 
must be sheltered from the strong winds as much as 
possible. To plant, take out the soil to a depth of 
about 18in., put in 6in. of drainage consisting of 
broken stones or bricks, and cover this with 2in. of 
rough loam; then make a mixture of one part of 
rough loam to two parts of white sand, and a small 
portion of dried and well-decayed cow-dung, and 
turn the whole over two or three times so that it may 
become well mixed ; spread a layer of this prepared 
material 3in. to 4in. deep and plant in the Lilies, 
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pressing them firmly down and covering their whole 
surface with fine white sand, finally filling in with 
the remainder of the compost and making all fairly 
firm with the foot. It is worthy of note that this 
Lily is most useful for cutting, the flowers being 
sweet-scented and not too large. The bulbs are of 
a better constitution than those of Lilium auratum, 
and will last much longer if proper compost is used. 
Lilium Parryi (California). 

This is a most difficult Lily to grow satisfactorily. 
It requires a dry, well-drained situation, in rough 
loam and white sand; after the bulb is put in, it 
should be covered with an inch deep of sand, and 
then surfaced with gin. of loam and sand. 

Lilium Washingtonianum (Caifornia). 

This Lily must be planted in a dry, well-drained 
situation, such as may be found close to the north 
side of a Yew hedge, the bulb being inserted at a 
depth of 3in. in a compost of peat, white sand, and 
loam, in equal parts, taking care not to press down 
the compost over the bulb too hard upon it, as it 
should be left free to run in the soil. Under the 
above conditions success is almost certain. 


Linaria alpina and a, rosea (Alps of Europe). 

Useful for either limestone or sandstone 
rockeries. Plant on a dry, sunny bank, between the 
chinks of stone, facing full south, in poor sandy 
loam. After flowering, the flowering stems should 
be cut away, as if left on they often break down the 
crown. A little seed should be saved and strewn 
each year. 
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Linnea borealis (Europe, etc.). 


This plant likes a shady place, with a rather damp 
bottom on the side of a bog, or on the north side of 
rockwork near a pathside, where it can have attention, 
in peat, loam, and sand. Once or twice a year a 
top-dressing of leaf-mould and sand should be given 
so that the young tendrils may root freely. Should 
wind loosen the shoots, these must be carefully 
pegged down. 


Linum alpinum (Europe). 

Plant on a sunny bank, facing either south or 
south-west, in poor sandy loam. After flowering, 
cut away the old stems, as they are apt to loosen the 
tap-root under stress of wind and twist the plant off. 
At the same time top-dress with sand to assist the 
plant to run in the ground. 


Linum arboreum (Crete, etc.). 

A very handsome rock plant, far too little grown, 
and especially valuable for its flowering in late 
summer. Plant in a sunny aspect on the flat, facing 
south or west, in deep, strong loam intermixed with 
an equal part of either grit or limestone. This plant 
may be prolonged in flower by nipping off the old 
flowers before they begin to seed. After flowering, 
cut back freely. 


Linum flavum (Hab. ?). 

This species is valuable, as it is earlier and 
dwarfer than Linum arboreum. Treat like Linum 
arboreum. 
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Linum narbonense (5S. Europe). 
This plant is fine on a large rockery under 
similar treatment to the preceding species. 


Linum salsoloides (S.W. Europe). 

A useful plant for dry, sunny fissures of rock- 
work facing full south. Plant tightly between stones, 
in two parts of grit to one part of loam and one of sand. 
The plant should be so placed that sufficient room is 
left for it to hang freely over the stone in front of it. 


Lippia nodiflora, syn. repens (Tropics). 

Useful for covering a surface under-planted with 
bulbs. Plant in partial shade on the flat facing west, 
in loam, leaf-mould, and sand, in equal proportions. 
In early spring top-dress with a little fine leaf-mould 
and sand, as the rhizomes creep on the surface. 


Lithospermum canescens (N.W. America). 

Plant in a well-drained place in partial shade on 
the flat facing south-west, in a mixture of equal parts 
of strong, rough loam, leaf-mould, and sand at least 
12in. deep. In spring, as soon as the young shoots 
begin to appear, these should be protected against 
snails and slugs by a sprinkling of fine steel-turnings 
around the collar of the plant. When active growth 
begins, give abundance of water until the plant has 
flowered. 


Lithospermum Gastoni (W. Pyrenees). 

Requires a similar place to Moltkia graminifolia, 
but does better if planted between stones. Limestone 
suits it best. It should have plenty of depth of earth, 
and the compost should be made as rough as possible. 
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Lithospermum hirtum (N. America). 


Treat like Lithospermum canescens. 


Lithospermum olezfolium (S. Europe). 

Plant on a sunny sloping bank, or on the level, 
facing south-west, in one part of peat to one part of 
sand, one part of loam, and one of grit, all well mixed 
together. 


Lithospermum prostratum (S.W. Europe). 


Plant this beautiful and well-known species in a 
site well drained to a depth of 12in. or 15in. on a 
sloping bank facing either north-east or north-west, 
but sheltered from the wind, in a compost of equal 
parts of rough loam, peat, leaf-mould, and grit or 
sand. In spring give a little top-dressing, as this 
improves the plant very much. 


Loiseleurea procumbens (Europe). 


This plant is often found to damp off during 
winter ; but if planted in a suitable place is quite easy 
to keep. It should be planted in a well-drained spot 
on a sloping bank facing south-east, where it will be 
sheltered from the midday sun either by a tree or 
stone, in a compost of two parts of hard peat to one 
of white sand, together with a little leaf-mould and a 
small portion of rough loam. Before use the compost 
should be put in a sieve and all the fine taken out. 
In planting, make very firm by pressing with the 
hand; add a covering of white sand, and then 
give a good watering. Every spring and autumn 


. a top-dressing of sand and fine peat should be 


given. 
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Lychnis Lagascx (Pyrenees). 
This plant requires a rocky ground, south 
position, loam, sand, and grit. 


Lychnis pyrenaica (Pyrenees). 

This is purely a rock Alpine, revelling in sunny 
niches of the rockery. It is one of those curious 
plants which gather the seed-vessels towards them- 
selves before these ripen; when ripe the seed-lobe 
springs open, throwing the seed all amongst the 
rocks, where it takes root and grows. Hence, if 
planted high up, there should always be ledging 
below, so that when the plant ripens its seed it may 
throw it upon the shelves beneath, where it will 
germinate and cling to the least bit of rock or earth. 
In planting, wedge the plant tightly between two 
pieces of limestone, and use a compost of limestone 
and loam. 


Macrotomia echioides, syn. Arnebia echioides (Armenia). 
Plant in a position a little shaded from the 
midday sun, on a well-drained, sunny site, with a 
south aspect, in good, somewhat retentive, loam 
without sand. In planting, provide plenty of depth 
downwards for the roots, cramping the surface space 
as much as possible by stones half embedded around 
the plant, as then the foliage does not grow so rank 
and large, and the plant flowers more freely. In early 
spring, about the month of March, a top-dressing of 
half grit and half rough loam around the collar of the 
plant is very beneficial to retain moisture for it in the 
dry weather. As they die down after frost, all the 
débris of dead leaves should be removed to prevent 
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the crown from rotting ; at the same time, should the 
crown appear at all exposed, it must be slightly 
top-dressed. 


Malvastrum coccineum (Missouri). 

This plant should be placed on a sloping bank, 
over which it can hang down, with a south-west 
aspect—as it is somewhat tender, and must be dry in 
winter—in a poor, loamy soil, with plenty of depth 
for its tap-root to descend. 


Margyricarpus setosus (Andes of Peru). 

A shade-loving plant, adapted for the north 
side of a bog, or useful for creeping over banks on 
the shady side of the rockery, where its bright 
green foliage and pure white berries afford a pleasing 
contrast. Plant in loam, leaf-mould, and sand. In 
autumn top-dress, adding a little rough grit to the 
mixture previously used. 


Mazus pumilio (New Zealand). 

This small creeping plant does well on a sloping 
bank among rocks, either in shade or sun. If on 
the shady and damp side of the rockery, plant in 
gritty, sandy loam; but if grown in sun, a little 
peat and leaf-mould should be added to the loam. 
In autumn top-dress with pure grit, to prevent 
damping-off during winter. 


Mazus rugosus (Himalaya). 

Not quite so hardy as Mazus pumilio, this 
species should be planted on a somewhat sheltered 
part of the rockery, facing full south, but using the 
same compost. 
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Meconopsis aculeata (N.W. India). 


This most beautiful perennial species is a very 
dwarf plant, growing from 2in. to 3in. high when in 
flower, and must not be confused with the biennial 
species bearing-the same name. Plant in a well- 
drained, sunny position, near the eye, on a table-land 
with a rock-face behind and a rock in front, facing 
full south, in a compost 6in. to 8in. deep of equal 
parts of leaf-mould, sand, and loam, together with 
a little limestone in }in. to din. cubes. Make the 
compost firm in its place and set a small slab of 
stone edgeways in it Iin. below the surface-level, 
with its face slightly inclined forwards towards the 
south ; adpress the tuber firmly against the front 
side of this stone, with a thin layer of compost 
between, the top of the crown being just above 
the level of the upper edge of the stone, finally 
surfacing with a little sand and watering well. In 
autumn top-dress with a little sand. A little seed 
should be saved, when possible, as a safeguard 
against possible loss. Under the above culture, 
success may be confidently anticipated. Mr. Smith, 
of Newry, has grown it with great success. 


Meconopsis integrifolia (Himalaya). 


Treat like Meconopsis Wallichii. 


Meconopsis nepalensis (Himalaya). 


Treat like Meconopsis Wallichii. 


Meconopsis paniculata (Himalaya). 


Treat like Meconopsis Wallichii. 
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Meconopsis Wallichii (Sikkim-Himalaya), 


This Himalayan Poppy-wort is a noble plant, 
worth growing were it only as a foliage plant, for 
a plant three years old, if properly treated, will 
make rosettes 24ft. to 3ft. across. But it possesses 
also the enhanced attractiveness of striking and 
abundant flower, and, indeed, I have known a single 
plant with a diameter of 34ft, a stem 51ft. high, 
and as many as 238 buds and blossoms at once. 
This species, like Meconopsis nepalensis, which is 
also a very fine plant, requires a damp shady place, 
with abundance of water at the roots during the 
summer season, and a soil composed of strong loam 
and peat, with a little grit addéd to the compost 
to keep it open. The plant must be well sheltered 
from the north and east winds, as the leaves should 
never be without moisture standing on them. If 
the cold winds sweep across the plants the moisture 
soon goes, and the leaves become dried up and 
begin to decay round their edges. On account of 
both foliage and flower, this plant looks well by 
the side of a pool between two rocks, with plenty 
of soil for the roots. 


Mertensia alpina (Rocky Mountains). 


This plant is not very easy to grow, and 
requires a well-drained but partially-shaded place 
where it can have plenty of moisture during the 
growing season but will be dry during winter. 
Plant in a mixture of sandy peat and leaf-mould 
with a small portion of rough loam. In the early 
part of the year, when the plant is making its 
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young shoots, some attention must be given to 
guard it against the assaults of snails, which are 
very fond of the young growths. 


Mertensia echioides (Himalaya). 

Plant on the north-east side of the rockery, 
where there is shelter from both the south sun 
and north wind, but open to the morning sun up 
to ten o’clock, in a mixture of loam, peat, and 
sand in equal quantities. In spring, top-dress with 
leaf-mould and sand. Protect against slugs and 
snails with a zinc hoop or by a sprinkling of 
steel-turnings around the collar of the plant. 


Mertensia primuloides (Himalaya). 


Treat like Mertensia echioides. 


Micromeria Piperella (Hab. *). 

Plant in a well-drained, sunny position, between 
stones, on a slope facing full south, in equal 
parts of strong loam and limestone. In spring, 
top-dress with leaf-mould and sand. 


Micromeria; Remaining species. 

The other species of Micromeria do well, when 
similarly treated, either on a slope between stones 
or on the flat. 


Mimulus cuprzus, syn. luteus alpinus (N. America). 


A plant which does well in any position and 
aspect, provided it has a cool subsoil, in ordinary 
loam. As it is of somewhat rampant growth, care 
should be taken that it does not over-run smaller 
subjects in summer. In late autumn remove the 
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old foliage and top-dress the surface of the soil 
with a little loam and leaf-mould mixed together 
in equal proportions. 


Mitchella repens (N. America). 

An interesting little creeper which loves deep 
shade on the side of a bog-garden, or on the 
north side of a rock where it is sheltered from 
the north wind, planted in peat, leaf-mould, and 
a little white sand. Once or twice in the year 
this plant (like Linnza borealis) must be looked 
to and have the shoots pegged down and a top- 
dressing given of the same compost as was used 
in planting, care being taken to work the soil 
well among the shoots, which will start to root 
and keep close to the ground. 


Moltkia (syn. Lithospermum) graminifolia (N. Italy, etc.). 
This hard-wooded shrub requires a sunny, well- 
drained position, free from winter-damp, and should 
be planted in strong rough loam, with a little lime- 
stone in the soil if possible, or, if no limestone can 
be obtained, in rough grit, strong rough loam, and 
a little sand. Twice each year a good top- 
dressing of fine limestone and loam must be 
given, the top-dressing in July or August being 
the more important, as this enables free rooting to 
take place before winter. The compost must then be 
well worked amongst the branches until they are 
sufficiently covered to root freely from the old stems. 


Moltkia (syn. Lithospermum) petrzea (Dalmatia, etc.). 
Requires a dry, sandy bank, with a full south 
aspect. Plant in a mixture of three parts sand 
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to one of rough loam. Twice a year top-dress in 
the manner described for Moltkia graminifolia, as 
the plant roots freely from the old wood, using, 
however, only sand and a little loam for the purpose. 


Monardella macrantha (N.W. America). 

Plant in a sunny position sheltered from the 
north, on the flat, with a south or south-west 
aspect, in moderately retentive loam. In spring 
and autumn top-dress the creeping rhizomes with 
the same compost, partially covering them, and 
make all firm with the foot. 


Morisia hypogzea (Sardinia and Corsica). 

As this little plant is of the easiest culture, and 
will grow in almost any position, its bright, early, and 
persistent flowering is of all the greater value. Ina 
favourable situation it begins to flower in February, 
and continues in flower until June; while, on a south 
bank, it has been known to be in full flower as early 
as December. The place where it is planted should 
always be well drained, the drainage being kept well 
down, as it isa very deep-rooting plant; the average 
depth of compost above the drainage which it requires 
may be reckoned at about 1ft., but in damp climates 
this depth of soil will require to be somewhat 
diminished, In November, top-dress with a little 
gritty loam and leaf-mould which has been first put 
through a 4in. riddle; in this the plant will root and 
spread very freely, and soon form quite a large patch. 
Myosotis alpestris rupicola (Mts. of Europe). 

This plant almost resembles Eritrichium nanum, 
and requires nearly the same treatment as regards 
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dryness during the winter; but it has a better 
constitution, and grows freely from seed. Plant as 
near the path as possible, in some position where its 
beautiful flowers can be easily seen—tightly wedged 
in chinks of limestone or sandstone, with a little soil 
on either side to prevent the stones from crushing the 
roots too much—in strong loam. In autumn a flat 
stone should be laid over the plant, but not on it, 
and be left in position till signs of life appear in 
the month of February, as no water must stand 
near it during the resting season. When once it 
starts inta growth, however, it will take no harm 
from moisture, the whole plant and flower being 


so very dwarf, and standing no more than 2in. 
high. 


Myosotis: Other species. 


There are several other interesting species well 
worth growing, and all of easy culture. 


Narcissus cyclamineus major (Portugal). 

This, like the other species of Narcissus men- 
tioned below, is very desirable for the rock-garden. It 
is best planted near a walk on a ledge or bank with a 
south aspect, where its bulbs will get well ripened in 
summer, in good sandy loam. 


Narcissus juncifolius (Spain and S. France). 
Narcissus minor, v. minimus (Europe). 


Narcissus triandrus albus (Spain). 
Treat all these just like Narcissus cyclamineus 
major. 
G 
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Nierembergia frutescens (Hab. ?). 
Plant in a well-drained position, on the flat, facing 
full south, in sandy loam. Prune back in April. 


Nierembergia rivularis (La Plata). 

Although this is a plant that loves the water-side 
in its native place, it does not do well in this country 
in damp places. It succeeds best in a full south 
position, in good strong loam. Once a year top-dress 
with a little peat and leaf-mould, as it is a surface- 
rooting plant and requires a little addition of compost 
to assist the young growth. 


Nocewa (sy1!. Hutchinsia) alpina (Mts. of C. and S.E. Furope). 

Plant on a dry, sunny bank facing full south, 
where it can grow over a rock immediately in front, 
in a compost of poor loam and grit in equal parts. 


Nocceea (syn. Iberis) stylosa (S, Europe). 

This tiny plant does well on a sunny part of the 
rockery, wedged very tightly between pieces of lime- 
stone, together with a little loam and leaf-mould. 


QOEnothera acaulis (Chili). 

This plant does well on the lower beds of the 
rockery, in a sunny, well-drained place on the flat, in 
deep, poor loam. 


OEnothera cexspitosa, syn. eximia marginata (N.W. America). 

This plant loves a well-drained place over a 
warm bottom, either on limestone or deep sandy loam. 
As this plant runs freely in the ground, and the 
young growth will sometimes make its appearance 
quite 1ft. away from the original place, the young 
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shoots are very apt to get pulled off, and thus the 
whole plant is often destroyed. When planted out 
on the flat, where the subsoil is damp and clayey, a 
place should be specially prepared for it as follows :— 
First, make a hole 2ft. wide and 18in. deep ; put in 
4in. of drainage, then add a few inches of rough loam, 
and fill up to the ground level with pure river sand, 
finally planting in the centre of the plot. When 
treated in this way, the plant will live for years, and 
increase and flower freely. 


OEnothera missouriensis, syn. macrocarpa (N. America). 

Plant in a well-elevated position, where the long 
shoots will hang over the face of a rock, in deep 
poor loam. As this species is of somewhat 
straggling as well as strong growth, it should be 
planted in a somewhat confined area where it is 
cramped in with stones. In late autumn a top- 
dressing of grit round the old stool prevents any 
decay through wet during the resting season. In 
winter the old growths may be entirely cut away, as 
the plant will spring anew from the base; indeed, 
many of the shoots may be removed without detri- 
ment, even when in full vigour. 


QEnothera rosea (N. America). 

This affords a most desirable plant for a promi- 
nent place on the rockery in’ autumn if the true 
species be obtained. Plant on the flat in a well- 
drained position at the base of a rock-wall facing 
full south, where it will have plenty of room for its | 
free growth and will be perfectly dry in winter, in 


deep loam and sand. 
G2 
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Olearia (syn. Eurybia) gunniana (New Zealand). 

A rock plant covered with beautiful sheets of 
snow-white flowers in June and July. It is of easy 
culture, only requiring a very parched position and 
very poor soil. Plant facing full south, where well 
protected from north and east winds, in rubble 
between stones, using little or no other soil, as it is of 
the very first importance to keep this species as dry 
and as “hard” as possible. Immediately after 
flowering each year, knife the plant well back to keep 
it compact, and in very hard wintry weather throw a 
branch over it for protection. 


Olearia (Euryhia) illicifolia (New Zealand). 

Treat like Olearia gunniana. It flowers a little 
later and is a more hardy plant, but not quite so free- 
flowering. 


Omphalodes Luciliz (Mts. of Greece and Asia Minor). 

A most interesting and rare Alpine, and a plant 
that most people find difficult to grow. It will not 
stand coddling, and, should this be attempted, soon 
dies. The most suitable place for it is on the north- 
east side of the rockery, where it will be sheltered 
from the south sun and north wind. Up to ten 
o'clock, the morning sun suits it. Plant in a mixture 
of loam, peat, and sand in equal quantities. Great 
care must be taken to keep the snails from it, as it is 
one of those plants to which slugs and snails are 
very partial, and the slightest neglect exposes it to 
great danger of being doomed in a single night when 
it is in a young state. A protection of zinc may be 
made in the shape of a hoop, say 3in. deep ; if this is 


‘ 
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placed round the plant it will prevent any slugs or 
snails from getting near. Of course, this may be 
removed when the plant has gained strength. Every 
year a top-dressing of leaf-mould and sand should 
be given. 


Omphalodes nitida (Portugal). 
Treat like Omphalodes Luciliz. 


Ononis fruticosa (S.W. Europe). 

Plant in a well-drained, sunny position, either on 
the flat or on a slope, in the open or between stones, 
facing full south, in. equal parts of grit, loam, and 
sand. In autumn cut partially back. 


Ononis: Remaining species. 


Treat like Ononis fruticosa. 


Onosma alba (Hab. ?). 
Treat like Onosma albo-rosea. 


Onosma albo-rosea (Asia Minor). 

A plant of recent introduction, not so hardy 
as Onosma echioides, but capable of withstanding 
3o0deg. of frost if planted in a suitable place, wedged. 
between stones, in an elevated position facing full 
south and protected from the north and east; in a 
hot dry corner it will do well. It must be perfectly 
dry during winter. It may lose part of its foliage, 
but will spring again from the old stems. 


Onosma echioides, syn. taurica (Europe, etc.). 

This species is of comparatively easy culture, 
being often grown along with Carnations during the 
summer and layered like them, but it is not at all an 
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easy plant to keep “in situ” through a damp winter. 
It succeeds well if planted in comparatively shallow 
soil, on the very dry bank of a knoll of rockwork, 
over which the branches are able to droop down 
and the wood get well burnt up in summer and 
so thoroughly ripened. 


Opuntia bicolor (Hab. ”). 

Plant in a cleft between stones backed by a 
rock-face, which should, if possible, overhang the 
chosen site, in limestone and loam. In planting, 
first jam a little clay right to the back of the cleft, 
then plant the Opuntia in this, and finally wedge the 
plant tightly in position by means of stones plugged 
in above and below it. In spring and autumn, again 
make the plant firm if at all loosened by the leverage 
of its heavy growths. In autumn, limestone in from 
lin. to din. cubes, with the dust retained, should be 
thrown over the surface, so that it is washed down 
about the roots. 


Opuntia brachyarthra flava (Hab. ?). 


Opuntia camanchica rubra and c. salmonea (Texas, Colorado, 
etc.). 


Opuntia rhodantha (Colorado). 


Opuntia Tuna (West Indies). 
Treat all these like Opuntia bicolor. 


Orchis foliosa (Madeira). 

Plant in a well-drained, shady position on the 
flat facing north, in strong fibrous red limestone 
loam if this can be obtained, but, if not, the plant 
can be grown with fair success in good strong 
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ordinary loam with a little leaf-mould and sand 
added, and firie-chopped or marly limestone inter- 
mixed. The site should be prepared to a depth of 
from gin. to 12in., and, if the ground is at all wet, 
it must be well drained with 2in. of drainage. In 
autumn, when the foliage disappears, it is essential 
to top-dress with strong loam, as when the off-set is 
made it is often formed almost on the top of the old 
tuber, and so gradually rises to the surface. 


Orchis maculata superba (Europe, Asia Minor). 


Everything similar to the preceding, except that 
this Orchis grows well in ordinary rough loam 
together with a little peat, leaf-mould, and sand. 


Origanum hybridum (Asia Minor). 


This pretty autumn flower should be planted in 
a sunny position on the flat or on a slope behind a 
stone or at the base of a stone facing south or south- 
west, in equal parts of loam and sand ‘together with 
a little peat or leaf-mould. In autumn, after flower- 
ing, cut away the old foliage. In spring, top-dress 
‘with a little leaf-mould and loam. As this plant 
grows freely for its size, nothing should be planted 
within a foot or so of it. 


Ourisia coccinea (Island of Chiloe). 


A very accommodating plant, as it will grow 
either on a bank-side in full sun with its roots on the 
edge of a stream but its rhizomes fairly dry—in 
which case it will grow on limestone—or in a shady 
place on the flat with a moist soil. Plant in a 
compost of peat and strong loam in equal parts, but 
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without any sand. The rhizomes must be pressed 
firmly in the ground. In autumn, directly the foliage 
drops, top-dress with a mixture of two parts of strong 
loam to one of peat, both first sifted through a 4in. 
sieve, just covering the rhizomes with the compost 
and then making them firm. This plant sometimes 
delays to flower for a year after planting. 


Oxalis enneaphylla (Falkland Islands). 

Plant in a well-drained, sunny position on the 
flat, facing south, south-west, or south-east, in 
equal parts of somewhat strong loam, leaf-mould 
and grit. In autumn, as soon as the foliage dies off’ 
top-dress with a little fine grit. Should any of the 
little corms or crowns appear loose on the surface 
these should be pulled away and replanted, as if left 
in this condition the frost will raise them right up to 
the surface, where they will rot under the combined 
influence of coldand wet. In Marcha top-dressing with 
equal parts of leaf-mould and sand should be given. 


Oxytropis Lamberti (N. America). 

Plant in a well-drained, dry, sunny position, 
wedged tightly between stones, on a slope facing full 
south, in almost equal parts of fine broken limestone 
and loam, the limestone being somewhat in excess. 
In spring, and again in autumn, give a little top- 
dressing of limestone and loam worked tight about’ 
the collar of the plant. 


Oxytropis pyrenaica (Central Pyrenees). 

A compact little rock plant, of easy culture 
between stones or on the flat facing south or south- 
west, in equal parts of gritty sand and leaf-mould. 
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Oxytropis uralensis (Europe, Scotland). 
Treat like Oxytropis Lamberti. 


Papaver alpinum (Alps). 

A useful plant for the small rockery, growing 
anywhere on it in sandy loam. A little seed 
scattered amongst the rocks will soon germinate and 
produce a good effect when the Poppies are in bloom. 


Pelargonium Endlicherianum (Taurus). 

The only hardy species known. Grow on the 
sunniest and driest part of the rockery, wedged 
tightly between stones, in a compost of limestone and 
strong loam. Through the winter a stone should be 
laid over the place where the plant is, as a protection 
against the cold rains. 


Pentstemon glaber (Western United States). 

Plant in a well-drained position, shaded from the 
midday sun if possible, on the flat, in loam, leaf- 
mould, and grit. In early spring the old foliage 
should be cut away before the young growth starts 
about its base, as otherwise the old shoots are apt to 
be twisted about by the wind and the tender young 
ones destroyed, and so the plant perishes. 


Pentstemon Hallii (Rocky Mountains, Colorado). 

Requires the same treatment as Pentstemon 
glaber, except that in consequence of its different 
habit it should receive a top-dressing each spring and 
autumn with a little grit and leaf-mould worked well 
among the foliage, as it is apt, like Aster alpinus, to 
form little hard stems and grow out of the ground 
unless this is done. 
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Pentstemon humilis (N.W. America). 


Treat like Pentstemon glaber. 
Petrocallis pyrenaica, seé Draba pyrenaica. 


Philesia buxifolia, syn. magellanica (Chili, etc.). 

A shrubby plant suitable for the dry side of a 
bog-garden, where it will have the full benefit of the 
sun and be sheltered from the north. Plant in hard 
fibrous peat and white sand, with a small portion 
of rough loam mixed well with these. In winter a 
little protection with bracken is very beneficial to the 
buds. Every second year it is a good plan to layer 
the plant down, pegging each shoot close to the 
ground and covering over with peat and leaf-mould, 
as in this way it will be induced to root freely from 
the stems and soon form quite a nice bush. 


Phlox ameena (Virginia to Florida). 
Treat like Phlox procumbens. 


Phlox divaricata, v. canadensis (N. America). 

The true form of this beautiful variety grows 
upright to a height of about gin., and flowers in a 
neat, compact truss. Plant on the flat with a south- 
west aspect, in deep, sandy loam. This plant must 
be well protected from slugs and snails, which are 
exceedingly fond of it. Nothing is so efficient for 
this purpose as a sprinkling of moderately fine steel 
filings, such as are produced by machine turning and 
boring, placed a little way from the collar of the olant. 


Phlox procumbens (Gar. Hyb. ?). 
A pretty but not free-flowering plant, requiring 
a sunny position with cool bottom, on the flat or on 
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a slight slope, in a mixture of half grit and half poor 
loam. In spring and again in autumn, top-dress with 
the same compost as at first, adding, however, an 
equal proportion of leaf-mould to the constituents in 
the case of the spring top-dressing. The top-dressing 
should be worked well among the young shoots, and. 
any loose ones should be pegged down. Immediately 
after flowering, if the plant appears to have become 
too aggressive, cut it back to within a few inches of 
the main stem. 


Phlox reptans, syn. stolonifera (Alleghany Region). 


Treat like Phlox procumbens. 


Phlox subulata in var. (New York to Florida). 


These all do well on the borders of rockwork, 
and indeed on the front of flower borders, in any 
ordinary soil and with but little drainage. They are 
also most useful for hanging down over the south 
side of stones or on dry slopes of the rockery. In 
wet, clayey ground they keep much longer in bloom. 
Phloxes “ Vivid,” “ Nelsoni,” “The Bride,’ “G. F. 
Wilson ” are among the varieties best worth growing. 


Phlox verna (Gar. Hyb.?). 
Treat like Phlox procumbens. 


Phyteuma comosum (Dalmatia, Carniola, etc.). 

A very remarkable plant, which needs rather 
special treatment. Plant on a sunny part of the 
rockery, where it is fairly dry in winter, wedged 
tightly between pieces of limestone, in a mixture of 
two parts of fine broken limestone and one part of 
strong loam, but without any sand. Do the planting 
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“sandwich-fashion,” first placing a bottom stone, 
then putting a portion of the prepared compost 
upon it, next laying on the plant and taking care 
that plenty of room shall be left for the root to 
go down as it grows, since the plant forms a 
tap-root, and finally adding a little more compost 
about and upon the plant before placing a last 
stone above and making the whole as firm and 
tight as possible without injury to the roots or 
crowns of the plant. In spring the plant should 
be well looked after lest slugs eat all the crowns 
away, for if slugs get at the plant they will be 
sure to eat out the centre crowns, and so only a 
few leaves will appear the following year. In 
spring and again in autumn, top-dress with fine 
broken limestone, letting it run right in between 
the stones. 


Phyteuma Scheuchzeri (Alps). 


Requires the same treatment as Phyteuma 
comosum. 


Phyteuma: Other species. 
Most of the other species will do in ordinary 
loam and sand. 


Polemonium confertum and c. mellitum (Rocky Mountains, etc.). 


A handsome little plant, worth growing on the 
rockery and requiring a well-drained place, with 
a south-west aspect, in good loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand. This plant should be divided every second 
or third year and given a fresh place, otherwise it 
will die out. 
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Potentilla nitida and vars. (S. Europe). 


These are purely rock plants, which should 
be planted on an elevated piece of ground with 
either a south or south-west aspect, on the flat or 
between stones, in equal proportions of grit, leaf- 
mould, and loam. While, however, an elevated 
position is chosen for these plants by preference, 
yet the site selected should not be so high above 
the path or so far from the path edge that the 
beauty of the flowers or of the dwarf plants which 
bear them is lost or obscured. Once or twice in 
the year, top-dress with a portion of fine grit run 
among the leaves and stems, as otherwise the 
plant will grow out of the ground and die. 


Potentilla nivalis (Pyrenees). 
Treat like Potentilla nitida. 


Potentilla: Remaining species. 


The other species of Potentilla are all of very 
easy culture in sunny places. 


Pratia angulata (New Zealand). 

This makes a beautiful carpet plant. It should 
be grown in a sunny position, on the flat, facing 
south or south-west, in sandy loam with a little 
leaf-mould. As the plant is of a creeping habit, it 
should be pressed down perfectly flat when planted. 
Pratia angulata will also grow well in shade, 
although it does not then flower so freely Two 
or three times a year, top-dress with sand and a 
little fine leaf-mould, not covering the plant too 
thickly, on account of its very fine stems. 
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Primula Allioni (Alps of Dauphiny). 

A delicately beautiful plant, well worth the 
special consideration it exacts. It will grow 
either fully exposed to sun or in a deep recess, 
but must have plenty of both light and moisture ; 
moreover, while the roots must never be suffered 
to become dry, the water they require should be 
conveyed directly to them and any wetting of the 
foliage avoided. A site being chosen, between 
stones, on the north side of the rockery, a hole 
should be made in the bank, sufficiently deep to 
allow a lining of clay to be placed at the bottom 
and sides; then a flat piece of limestone or sand- 
stone must be put on the edge of the clay at the 
front of the hole, and some of the mixed compost 
of three parts fine broken limestone to one part of 
loam be laid upon it; the Primula should now be 
placed against this prepared soil, with its roots 
spreading down to the clay below, and more of 
the soil added, along with another stone to make 
the whole firm; the remainder of the clayed hollow 
behind should next be filled in with compost; and 
finally a large flat stone must have its base inserted 
at the back of all, in such a way that it shall 
slope diagonally downwards into the bank at its 
base, but have its free end projecting over the 
Primula and about a foot above it, so that any 
rain falling on its surface may pass directly into 
the little clay-pit, for in this way the plant will be 
prevented from ever becoming dry, since the clay 
will hold moisture for a long time, and the roots 
quickly take advantage of it and maintain them- 
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selves even in the driest weather. When artificial 
watering is necessary, it, also, should be given by 
way of the stone. 


Primula Auricula marginata (Europe). 


A valuable plant for dry fissures of rockwork 
facing south or east in strong loam and limestone. 
When planting in a long crevice, clay should be 
used instead of loam, to wedge the plants tightly 
between the stones, starting at the bottom of the 
crevice and working upwards. A piece of limestone 
should be placed between every two plants, and clay 
pressed close to the roots between the stones; thus 
a beautiful effect will be obtained all the year round. 


Primula Balbisii (Baldo, Alps of S. Tyrol, etc.). 


Treat like Primula Clusiana. 


Primula calycina (Alps of Lombardy). 


Plant in a well-drained position, having a north- 
east aspect, in half limestone and half rough loam. 


Primula capitata (Himalaya). 


Plant this species in a shady place on the flat 
facing north or north-west, in good loam. In early 
spring take hold of the plant, and if it comes away 
easily in the hand look for a small white grub in the 
collar of the plant. If this is present the plant should 
be cleansed and replanted in another position ; 
should, however, there be no reason to suspect the 
presence of any such offender, simply press back the 
plant into position, and add a top-dressing of the 
original compost around it. 
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Primula carniolica (Alps of Carinthia, Carniola). 


Treat like Primula Clusiana. 


Primula ciliata purpurea (Europe). 
Plant firmly, facing south, in strong clayey loam. 
Every spring a top-dressing must be given. 


Primula Clusiana (Tyrol). 


Requires a south-west aspect, in two parts of 
loam to one of peat and one of sand. 


Primula denticulata and vars. alba, pulcherrima, and purpurea 
(Himalaya).) 


These all do well in almost any aspect in good 


ordinary loam. They are also benefited by top- 
dressing and frequent division. 


Primula frondosa (Thracia). 


Plant in a south aspect, in good strong loam and 
a little sand. 


Primula glaucescens (Alps). 


Treat like Primula Clusiana. 


Primula glutinosa (S. Europe). 

Plant either in a shady place or in one having a 
north aspect, in peat, loam, and sand. If the position 
selected is a damp one, it should be drained before 
planting. 


Primula x Heerii (Hab. ?). 
Treat like Primula Clusiana. 
Primula involucrata (N. India). 


Plant in a north aspect in strong loam to which 
alittle peat has been added. Every autumn top-dress, 
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as this species has a tendency to grow out of the 
ground. If top-dressed carefully it will increase fast, 
and soon make a fine clump. 


Primula involucrata Munroi (N. India). 

This is one of the most easily grown Primulas, 
anda very freebloomer. As sun destroys the delicacy 
of colouring in the flowers, plant in a north aspect, 
using good strong loam with a little leaf-mould, but 
no sand. In autumn, when the leaves go off, top- 
dress and press firmly down. This variety will grow 
on a limestone rockery, but not in limestone soil. 


Primula japonica (Japan). 
Treat like Primula denticulata. 


Primula juribella (S. Tyrol). 
Treat like Primula Clusiana. 


Primula < Kerneri (Styria). 
Treat like Primula Clusiana. 


Primula (spectabilis) Kitaibeliana (Croatia). 


Treat like Primula Clusiana. 


Primula latifolia (Pyrenees). 


Treat like Primula involucrata, adding, however 
a little more peat in the compost used. 


Primula marginata and vars. (Alps of Dauphiny and Piedmont). 

This species may be grown in a similar way to 
Primula Auricula marginata. As this plant has 
a tendency to grow out of its place it must be 
replanted every other year if in a position which 
renders top-dressing an impossibility. Planted on 
the level it should receive a top-dressing every year, 

H 
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with a mixture of limestone and strong loam care- 
fully filled in among the growths. 


Primula megaszefolia (Rhazistan). 

Plant in a sunny position on the edge of a 
bog, where it will be dry around the crown in 
winter but will have abundance of moisture to the 
roots in summer, in equal parts of peat, loam, and 
leaf-mould. In winter give a slight protection by 
a branch or a little bracken placed over the crown. 


Primula minima (S. Europe). 

This species does best in a sunny place if it 
can be well watered in summer ; ina partially shaded 
place it grows well, but does not flower so freely. 
Plant in gritty loam and leaf-mould. Top-dress 
every year. 


Primula nivalis (Caucasus). 

A partially shaded place with from 12in. to 18in. 
of peaty loam is needed to ensure success with this 
species. 


Primula Reidii (Sikkim Himalaya). 

A very dwarf species, not growing more than 
lin. to I4in. high when in flower. Plant, close to 
the eye, in a_ well-sheltered position on the flat 
facing west, in equal parts of rather fibrous loam 
and leaf-mould, together with a little sand. In 
spring, top-dress with a little fine leaf-mould, and 
cover the whole surface with a little white sand. In 
autumn repeat the process, mixing a little sand with 
the top-dressing of leaf-mould, taking care that the 
crown is made perfectly firm in the ground, and 
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again covering the surface with a little white sand. 
For winter protection a stone should be placed so 
as slightly to overhang the plant. During spring 
and summer, in the growing season, water freely 
but not over the foliage, as this is woolly. 


Primula rosea and vars. (Kashmir). 

This species thrives on the shady side of the 
rockery or on the edge of a pond where the 
roots can reach the water, in good deep loamy, peaty 
soil. 


Primula sikkimensis (Sikkim Himalaya). 

Plant on the side of a bank with a north aspect, 
on the rockery, or in a slanting position on the side 
of a bog, so that rain or snow will not fall into 
the actual crown of the plant, for if stagnant water 
is allowed to rest upon this in winter-time it will 
rot away. The compost used should consist of 
good loam and leaf-mould, with a little grit added 
if the place selected to plant in is a damp one. 


Primula Stuartii (Himalaya). 

Plant firmly on the flat between stones in a 
north aspect, with plenty of room for the long roots 
to descend, in loam with a little limestone inter- 
mixed. Occasionally top-dress slightly between 
the stones. 


Primula X Venzoi (Tyrol). 
Treat like Primula Clusiana. 


Primula Wulfeniana (Carinthia, etc.). 


Treat like Primula Clusiana. 
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Pyrola rotundifolia (Europe, Britain). 

Plant on the flat in shade, preferably with a 
north aspect, as this plant does not like sun, in 
equal parts of peat, leaf-mould, and fibrous loam. 
After planting, surface with sand. Top-dress in 
autumn. 


Pyrola: Remaining species. 
The other species of Pyrola do well under 
similar treatment to Pyrola rotundifolia. 


Ramondia pyrenaica and p. alba (Pyrenees). 

These plants do best planted “sandwich fashion ” 
between stones on a sloping bank facing north, in a 
compost of equal parts of peat and loam from which 
the fine has been sifted out before using, and with 
which a portion of broken limestone has been 
thoroughly incorporated. Although it seems strange 
to add limestone to peat, yet experience has proved 
that when this is done in this instance the peat and 
loam remain sweet for a much longer period of time. 
In planting, each plant should be laid nearly upon its 
side against the portion of compost already placed 
on the upper surface of the lower stone and made 
firm, and then more of the prepared soil added, a 
stone superimposed above and pressed tightly down 
so that both stone and compost are brought close up 
to the leaves of the plant, and finally the whole 
area around filled in with compost. Ramondia 
pyrenaica looks very fine in a crevice on the north 
side of a rockery close to, or overhanging, water, the 
moisture rising from which doubtless helps to keep 
the foliage green. It is also most useful for covering 
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a north wall in the garden where nothing else will 
grow, or against the north side of a greenhouse or 
dwelling-house. To grow it in such a position first 
place a few stones on the ground about 2ft. from the 
base of the wall, then prepare the proper compost 
turning it over two or three times to mix it 
thoroughly, and throw it among and behind the 
stones already placed in position as a groundwork ; 
make all firm and plant again, rest stones in position 
to keep the plants in their places and prevent the 
soil which is to be added from washing down, and 
proceed as before until the slope impinges against the 
wall-face. Proceeding in this way a very beautiful 
and most flourishing bank of Ramondia may be 
obtained. Ramondia pyrenaica can also be grown 
on a south-east, or even full south, aspect, provided 
abundance of water is given to the roots, otherwise 
plants placed in this position soon perish. When 
thus planted in sun, all watering must be done in 
the evening, and never during the course of the day, 
otherwise the leaves will turn brown and _ shrivel 
up. Constant watering during the hot weather 
of summer is indeed the secret of keeping plants of 
Ramondia vigorous and their foliage perfect. 


Ramondia Nathaliz (Servia). 

Treat similarly to Ramondia pyrenaica, with the 
exception that no limestone must be added to the 
compost, as the plant strongly objects to it, and will 
soon lose all its foliage if limestone is used. 


Ramondia serbica (Servia). 
Treat exactly like Haberlea rhodopensis, 
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Ranunculus alpestris (Europe). 

This species has a good constitution. Plant on 
the flat, in a well-drained and somewhat shady 
place, using as compost peat, loam, and leaf-mould 
in equal parts, with a little grit added to keep the 
soil open. In early spring a sharp look-out for snails 
must be kept, as they often eat out the crowns 
before they are fairly above ground, and the flowers 
are lost for the season. A little rough grit will do 
much to prevent this occurring, care being taken that 
if it is placed over the actual crowns all the fine has 
been taken out and only the rough is used. 


Ranunculus amplexicaulis (Pyrenees, W. Alps). 

Plant in half shade, either on the flat or on a 
slope, preferably with an east aspect, in somewhat 
retentive fibrous loam, with a little leaf-mould and 
less sand. In March, before the plant shows, top- 
dress the place where it is with lin. of the same 
compost as was used in planting. If during winter 
the roots or corms have risen at all, they should not 
be pressed back with the finger, as the crowns are 
brittle and liable to be destroyed, but should be 
taken up, and replanted with the crowns tin. to 
14in. below the surface. 


Ranunculus crenatus (Hungary). 
This species requires similar treatment to Ranun- 
culus alpestris. 


Ranunculus glacialis (Northern and Arctic Regions). 

A rare little Alpine froma high elevation, not 
often seen on rockeries, although of easy culture. A 
well-drained place must be chosen, facing the south or 
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south-west, either on a sloping bank or on a level. 
Make a compost of leaf-mould, sand, and good loam 
in equal parts. Take out the existing soil, drain the 
part well, fill in with the prepared compost to a 
depth of 6in., and then plant. If planted when dor- 
mant, the crown should be buried 2in. below the 
surface. Make firm on the top. In the month of 
March, if the weather is very dry, watering should be 
commenced as soon as the little crown begins to 
push through the ground. After March, water must 
be given daily until the plant is in flower, then 
watering should gradually stop. By this time the 
plant will have made little runners. These should 
be carefully pegged down, and a little top-dressing 
put over the surface of the bed, to enable the runners 
to form eyes and take root, which they will soon do 
in the fresh soil. As soon as the leaves are all gone, 
watering may cease altogether until the following 
spring, when the same treatment will again be 
required. 


Ranunculus parnassifolius (Alps and Pyrenees). 


One of the finest of this family. This species 
loves a little more shade than the species already 
mentioned. Plant in a well-drained position on the 
flat with a north aspect, in deep, strong, rich loam, 
sandstone grit, and peat in equal parts, without any 
sand. If grown on limestone, use compost without 
the grit. In spring or autumn this plant is much 
benefited by a top-dressing. Like all the Ranunculi, 
this species should be divided and replanted every 
third year. 
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Ranunculus pyrenzus (Alps and Pyrenees). 


Treat like Callianthemum anemonoides. 


Rhododendron lapponicum (Arctic Kegions). 

This requires a somewhat shady position, and 
will do on the north side of a rockery, in peat, rough 
loam, and sand. The plant must be made perfectly 
firm, or it will soon die away when dry weather comes. 


Rhododendron setosum (Arctic Regions). 
Treat like Rhododendron lapponicum. 


Rhodothamaus (syn. Rhododendron) Chamecistus (Alps ot E. 
Europe). 

Where lime is absent, this miniature Rhodo- 
dendron is most useful for the rock-garden. A 
partially shady place suits it best, although it will 
grow in full sun. To succeed with it in sun, the 
plant must either be well established before it is 
planted out, or else it must be shaded from the sun 
by artificial means for some time after it is planted, 
until it has become fairly established. Under such 
treatment the plant will bloom much more freely 
in the sunny than in the shady place, as it is able 
to get the wood well ripened annually, and its buds 
set for the following year, whereas this is less assured 
in the shade. Plant in hard peat and sand, which 
should be pressed firmly against the roots, and top- 
dress twice a year with the same compost. 


Romneya Coulteri (California). 

This plant can scarcely be called an Alpine, but 
it resembles them in requiring special treatment. 
Plant in a well-drained, sheltered place, free from the 
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drip of trees and facing full south, such as may be 
found against the wall of a dwelling-house, in good 
deep rough loam and sand. Before planting, a hole 
should be made 3ft. deep, and 4in. or so of broken 
stones or bricks placed at the bottom of it as drain- 
age; then fill up to the surrounding surface with 
prepared compost, make firm, and plant. In plant- 
ing, care must be taken to get the base of the plant 
about 2in. below the level of the soil. The compost 
must be trodden firmly all round the plant, though 
not on the actual base of it, so that the young roots 
may be enabled to reach the new soil readily. For 
it may be remarked as a point of general and great 
importance in planting that, especially in planting 
material previously grown in pots, the soil is apt 
to shrink away from the ball in drying and leave 
a space so that the young roots succumb before 
reaching the new soil, and thus the plant ultimately 
dies or is permanently weakened, unless care is taken 
to ensure intimate cohesion and union by firm, 
uniform, and thorough pressure at the time of 
planting. Romneya Coulteri is a strong-feeding 
plant, and will require plenty of water during the 
growing season. 


Rubus arcticus (Arctic Regions). 
Plant on a sunny bank on the rockery where 
it has room to spread, in gritty loam and sand. 


Salix reticulata (Northern and Arctic Regions). 

This, like the rest of the dwarf Willows, is 
useful to creep over stones in shady places where 
other plants will not grow well. 
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Sanguinaria canadensis, and c. major (N. America). 

A useful rock plant, preferring a south or south- 
east aspect, in warm sandy loam. It will, however, 
do equally well facing north, if planted in a well- 
drained position, and in a compost to which a little 
more sand has been added. Sanguinaria canadensis 
grandiflora is a very fine variety, and quite as easy 
to grow as the type. 


Saponarias. 

All the species are of fairly easy culture between 
stones in sunny positions having a south aspect, in 
gritty loam and sand. In spring partially cut back 
the old plants, as this keeps them more compact and 
makes them flower better. 


Saponaria czxspitosa (Pyrenees). 

Plant on the flat facing full south, wedged 
between stones, or, if without stones, entirely sur- 
rounded with grit, in half poor loam and half grit. 


Saponaria lutea (Alps). 
Treat like Saponaria czspitosa. 


Saponaria ocymoides alba (Switzerland, Italy, etc.). 

It is better to grow this plant on the north side 
of the rockery, on account of its white flowers, which 
then maintain their pure whiteness much longer and 
have an extended period in bloom. 


Sarracenia purpurea (N. America). 

A very useful and striking plant for the bog or 
pond-side. If it is planted on a bog, the north side 
suits it best; but if on the side of a pond it should 
have a full south position where the roots can just 
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get down to the water’s edge. In winter, the water 
should if possible be partially drawn away, so that 
when the heavy rains and snow come they will not 
flood the part where the Sarracenia is planted. In 
planting, use a compost of two parts peat to one of 
sphagnum and one of white sand with a little 
charcoal, all well intermixed. After the plants are 
put in their place, surface with a layer of fine white 
sand tin. thick, and then give a good watering ; this 
settles the sand thoroughly in and prevents the air 
from having direct access to the roots for a few days. 
In spring a top-dressing is very beneficial in case the 
frosts should have lifted the plants at all out of the 
ground. Before the onset of winter a little bracken 
may be thrown over the crowns to enable them to 
withstand very severe frost. 


Saxifraga aretioides (Pyrenees). 

Plant this small species near the eye, wedged 
tightly between pieces of limestone, on a_ sloping 
bank in a sunny position, using a well-mixed 
compost of half strong loam and half fine limestone 
grit in pieces to fin. cube ; no sand must be used. If 
planted on the flat the compost needs to be almost 
altogether small limestone in order to get the plants 
well ripened. In spring make firm if at all loosened, 
and top-dress well around the plant and up to the 
collar between the two bounding stones with fine 
limestone. 


Saxifraga biternata (Mts. of Spain). 
This plant requires special care in one respect. 
It goes to rest almost directly after flowering, and 
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then appears as if dying. Watering, under the 
erroneous impression that this is the case, is highly 
injurious, as the plant at this time should be kept as 
dry as possible. 


Saxifraga X Boydii and B. alba (Gard. Hyb.). 


Treat like Saxifraga Burseriana. 


Saxifraga Burseriana and B. major (Alps). 


These need, like Saxifraga Boydii, Saxifraga 
Elizabethe, and Saxifraga luteo-purpurea, rather 
more care than the ordinary Aizoon section, and 
should be planted either between stones or on the 
level in a partially shaded place on the higher part 
of the rockery, though on no account in one liable to 
drip from overhanging trees or branches, using a 
compost of half loam and half grit, out of which the 
fine has been sieved before use. Of these, Burseriana 
major is the more difficult to keep during the winter 
season, requiring to be especially guarded against any 
drip or excessive moisture in the winter months, or it 
will be sure to damp off. In the latter part of the 
summer also it must not be allowed to become dry, 
for summer is a most critical time in the case of all 
the sunny varieties, as in their native homes they are 
then getting a large supply of moisture from the 
melting snows, a natural supply which must be 
imitated in cultivation by artificial watering at that 
season. In autumn top-dress with gritty loam. In 
spring see that the frost has not lifted any of the 
plants out of the ground, and, if it has, press them 
firmly back into position again. 
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Saxifraga czesia (Alps). 
Treat like Saxifraga aretioides. 


Saxifraga citrina (Switzerland). 

Plant in a well-drained place in partial shade on 
the flat, facing west or south-west, in equal parts of 
poor loam and sand. In spring and autumn surface 
with leaf-mould and sand. 


Saxifraga diapensioides (Alps). 
Treat like Saxifraga aretioides. 


Saxifraga X Elizabeth (Gar. Hyb.). 
Treat like Saxifraga Burseriana. 


Saxifraga Fergusoni (Gar. Hyb.). 
Treat like Saxifraga citrina. 


Saxifraga Griesbachii (Pyrenees). 


Treat like Saxifraga aretioides. 


Saxifraga Kotschyi (Asia Minor). 
Treat like Saxifraga aretioides. 


Saxifraga longifolia (Pyrenees). 

This species does well wedged tightly in chinks 
on the north side of the rockery, in a compost of 
equal parts of limestone and strong loam, care being 
taken to secure room behind for the roots to work 
down among the rocks; a little clay pressed in 
between the stones in planting helps to keep the 
plants in place. 


Saxifraga luteo-purpurea (Pyrenees). 
Treat like Saxifraga Burseriana. 
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Saxifraga Maweana (Tetuan). 
Treat like Saxifraga biternata. 


Saxifraga media (Pyrenees). 
Treat like Saxifraga aretioides. 


Saxifraga mutata (Switzerland). 


Treat like Saxifraga citrina. 


Saxifraga oppositifolia section (Northern and Arctic Regions). 

Grit, sand, and loam in equal parts suit this 
section best. Nearly all the oppositifolia section die 
away in the course of a year or two. They should 
be taken up and pulled to pieces as soon as this 
decay commences, which it does generally in the 
centre of a large clump. When decay begins in this 
way it is of no use to leave the clump in the hope of 
arresting the spread of the mischief by top-dressing, 
for the condition of the plant will get worse and worse 
season by season, and it will gradually but surely die 
away. Directly after flowering any clump which shows 
symptoms of the beginning of such a state should be 
taken up, pulled into little bits, and replanted in fresh 
compost or insome other portion of the rockery ; it 
will then soon take hold and grow as vigorously as 
before. Either directly flowering is over or at the 
end of August a little grit and leaf-mould worked 
well amongst the shoots should be used as a top- 
dressing. River sand must not be used for top- 
dressing, as it will cause a rust to come on the foliage 


Saxifraga X patens (Gar. Hyb.). 
Treat like Saxifraga Rocheliana. 
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Saxifraga Rocheliana and R. coriophylla (E. Alps). 

This species requires similar treatment to 
Saxifraga aretioides, but is somewhat freer in growth 
and will thrive on sandstone rockeries if a little 
limestone is added to the actual compost. Saxifraga 
Rocheliana is especially desirable on account of its 
very early flowering. 


Saxifraga x Salomoni (Gar. Hyb.). 
Treat like Saxifraga Rocheliana. 


Saxifraga squarrosa (Alps). 


Treat like Saxifraga aretioides. 


Saxifraga tombeanensis (Tyrol). 


Treat like Saxifraga aretioides. 


Saxifraga X tyrolensis (Tyrol). 
Treat like Saxifraga aretioides. 


Saxifraga valdensis (Alps of Lyons, etc.). 
Treat like Saxifraga aretioides. 


Saxifraga Vandellii (Tyrol, etc.) 
Treat like Saxifraga aretioides. 


Saxifraga Wulfeniana (Pyrenees). 

A very rare plant, forming compact rounded 
cushions bearing rosy-pink flowers close to the 
foliage, very distinct from Saxifraga retusa, which is 
often. wrongly identified with it. Plant wedged 
between stones, in a hot, dry situation facing full 
south, in equal parts of poor loam and sandstone. 
In early spring, at midsummer, after flowering, and 
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again in October, the plant should be top-dressed 
with gritty sandstone and pressed firmly into place. 


Schizocodon soldanelloides (Mts. of Japan). 

A plant with poor constitution. Plant in shade 
on the flat in equal parts of peat and leaf-mould with 
a little loam added, and, if possible, a little chopped 
sphagnum. After planting, surface around the plant 
with white sand, and give a good watering. It is 
most essential to top-dress several times a year. 


Schizostylis coccinea (S. Africa). 

Valuable as supplying bright red flowers late in 
the year. Plant 2in. deep on a dry, sunny bank, 
facing south, in equal parts of fibrous loam and grit. 
This plant does well and looks well when under- 
planted among such shrubs as Genista or Cistus. 
After flowering the foliage may be removed. 


Sedum brevifolium and b. major (Western Mediterranean 
Region). 

These require special culture, being of smaller 
growth than many other of the Sedums. They 
are suitable for the south side of a rockery on 
little ledges or crevices, where they will be fairly 
dry in winter and sheltered from north and east 
winds, in a compost of equal parts of gritty loam 
and sand. 


Sedum cyaneum (Eastern Siberia). 


Treat like Sedum brevifolium. 


Sedum farinosum (Madeira). 


Treat like Sedum brevifolium. 
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Sedum Michauxii (Hab. ?). 
Treat like Sedum brevifolium. 


Sedum obtusifolium (Orient). 


This species should be planted in a sunny 
place in any poor loam mixed with plenty of grit 
or fine broken crocks. In spring, and again in 
autumn, it requires to be top-dressed with more 
poor loam, as, on account of the very succulent 
nature of the plant, the wind soon breaks it off. 


Sedum Pittoni (Hab. *). 
Treat like Sedum brevifolium. 


Sedum populifolium (Siberia). 

This Sedum is exceptional for its shade-loving 
character and in requiring to be planted in good 
deep loam. 


Sedum sempervivoides (Asia Minor). 

The off-sets of this plant should be encouraged 
as much as possible, as the individual rosettes die 
after flowering like those of Sempervivum. Plant 
on a well-drained, sunny bank, facing full south, a 
stone or two being used to keep the rosettes firm 
against wind, in a mixture of equal parts of poor 
loam and grit, the soil being kept as poor as 
possible. In spring and autumn, top-dress with 
the same compost as before. 


Sedum spathulifolium (N.W. America). 

Treat like Sedum obtusifolium, with the addi- 
tion of a little limestone to the loam, as this brings 
out the beautiful white colouring of the plant. 

I 
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Sempervivum (Mediterranean Region to Western Himalaya). 

A very interesting group, which may be grown 
on any rockery stone. They grow best when 
planted on a patch of clay, which should first be 
made fairly moist, then be laid on the stone and 
the Sempervivum dibbled in. They will soon take 
hold and make a good clump. No cow manure 
must be added—though it is sometimes used for 
mixing with the clay—for it is liable to be in- 
fested with grubs, to get at which in summer the 
birds pull out all the Sempervivum and consequently 
the plants are all destroyed. By using pure clay 
this is avoided. 


Senecio abrotanifolius (Europe). 


Treat like Senecio tyrolensis. 


Senecio adonidifolius (S. Europe). 


Treat like Senecio tyrolensis. 


Senecio carniolicus (Alps). 
Treat like Senecio incanus. 


Senecio incanus (Alps). 

Plant, near the eye, on a little table-land at 
the base of a rock, on a well-drained, sunny bank, 
facing south or south-west, in equal parts of loam 
and leaf-mould together with a little fine limestone. 
In spring, top-dress with a little leaf-mould and 
sand. In autumn, top-dress round the collar of 
the plant with a little fine broken limestone. 


Senecio leucophyllus (Pyrenees, Sierra Nevada). 
Treat like Senecio incanus, except that this 
species must be kept a little dryer, on account of 
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its woolly foliage. If possible, plant under a 
slightly overhanging rock. 


Senecio tyrolensis (Tyrol). 


This green-foliaged species requires to be planted 
on a well-drained, sunny slope facing full south, in 
equal parts of loam, sand, and leaf-mould. In 
autumn top-dress with the same compost. 


Shortia galacifolia (North Carolina). 


A plant for partial shade, requiring abundant 
moisture during the summer; it must not, however, 
be planted in a stagnant place, but in one from which 
the water escapes freely. It does well on the north- 
east side of the rockery in strong, fibrous loam (from 
which the fine has been sifted out), sand, and leaf- 
mould, the latter taking the place of peat. Twice a 
year it is most essential to top-dress with leaf-mould 
and loam ina finer state of division than was used 
for planting. In top-dressing, the compost must be 
worked well up to the crowns of the plants with the 
hand, and then pressed firmly down, so as not to 
leave any of the root uncovered, as this is purely a 
surface-rooting plant. After the spring top-dressing 
it must be well watered to settle the soil down among 
the foliage, so that the dry winds do not blow it 
away. During dry weather in summer, if watering 
is possible a good soaking should be given every 
morning, but no mere surface sprinkling, as this 
mode of watering is detrimental to all plant life ; if 
watering cannot be done thoroughly, do not water 
at all. 

12 
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Silene acaulis and vars. (Europe, Britain, etc.). 

All sun-loving plants, which do well wedged 
tightly between stones in crevices facing full south, 
and which require a very poor soil, as otherwise they 
make too much soft growth in the summer, and this 
gets cut off when the winter comes. 


Silene Elizabeth (Tyrol). 

This species requires to be wedged tightly 
between stones in a sunny place, with plenty of 
depth behind for the descent of the tap-root. 


Silene Hookeri (California). 
Treat like Silene quadridentata. 


Silene Pumilio (Tyrol, etc.). 
Treat like Silene Elizabethe. 


Silene quadridentata (Hab. ?). 

Plant on a dry, sunny bank, wedged between 
stones facing full south, in equal parts of poor loam 
and grit, with a little leaf-mould. In spring a little 
top-dressing about the plant between the stones 
is beneficial. 


Silene Requieni (Greece). 


Treat like Silene quadridentata. 


Silene virginica (N. America). 

This differs from the above-mentioned kinds. It 
will do well on the lower part of the rockery in a 
well-drained place, in good deep loam, attaining, 
when so treated, a height of 18in., and forming quite 
a bush with abundance of flower. 
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Sisyrinchium grandiflorum and g. album (N.W. America). 

Plant in a shady place by the side of a bog or 
on the flat of the rockery, in peat or leaf-mould, 
together with a little loam. By planting in shade, 
the delicate beauty of the flower is preserved much 
longer. 


Soldanella alpina (Alps). 


A very interesting and pleasing little Alpine, of 
quite easy culture. Plant in a _partially-shaded 
place with a damp surface, just on the edge of a bog. 
A stone should be placed on the side towards the 
bog to keep the plants from washing too low into 
it and becoming lost. In spring and autumn top- 
dress with leaf-mould and sand in equal parts, or the 
plant will soon dry up and perish. 


Soldanella montana (E. Europe, etc.). 
Treat like Soldanella alpina. 


Spirza bullata (Japan). 

This small shrub is very useful towards the back 
of rockeries. Plant in a fairly dry, sunny position 
facing full south, in equal parts of poor loam and 
grit. In spring, should the plant have become too 
big for its position, the shoots should be partially cut 
back. 


Spirza cxspitosa (N. Mexico, Nevada, etc.). 

This plant forms silvery tufts, not more than 
14in. to 2in. high when in flower. It is not an easy 
plant togrow. Plant in a well-drained, sunny position 
on a bank wedged tightly between stones, so that the 
neck of the plant is kept perfectly dry on account of 
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the tomentose foliage, in equal parts of loam, fine 
limestone, and leaf-mould. In spring and in autumn 
top-dress with the same compost between the stones, 
working in the dressing well around the collar of the 
plant. In winter it is best to place a stone so as to 
overhang the plant, as a protection. After the winter, 
as the plant is very small-rooting, care must be taken 
to see that it has not been at all lifted by frost ; 
should this have happened, the plant must be pressed 
firmly back again into its place. 


Spirza decumbens (Tyrol). 


A small tufted species. Plant near the eye ina 
dry, sunny position, on a bank facing south, in equal 
parts of loam, grit, and leaf-mould. 


Spirzea digitata (Eastern Siberia). 


The dwarf form of this species requires the same 
treatment as Spirazea decumbens. 


Spirza pectinata (N.W. America). 


Plant in a dry, sunny position behind a stone, 
over which it may hang, on a bank with south aspect, 
in equal parts of loam, grit, and leaf-mould. In 
spring top-dress with the original compost, and cut 
away any straggling growth. 


Statice cosyrensis (S. Europe). 


Plant on a dry, sunny slope facing full south, in 
equal parts of poor loam, sand, and leaf-mould. 


Statice gongetiana (Spain). 


Treat like Statice cosyrensis. 
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Statice incana hybrida (Tauria, Siberia, etc.). 

Treat like Statice cosyrensis, but as this is a 
larger plant it must be given more room. After 
flowering, cut away the old stems. 


Statice minuta (Mediterranean). 
Treat like Statice cosyrensis. 


Syathyris reniformis (N.W. America). 

Plant in partial shade, either on the flat or ona 
bank, in half peat and half loam, without the use of 
any sand or leaf-mould. This plant does not object 
to limestone, although a peat-loving subject. In 
late autumn or very early spring, top-dress with loam 
and fine peat. Synthyris reniformis does well along 
with Primula farinosa, and will grow by the damp 
side of a stream. 


Tecophilza cyanocrocus (Chili). 

This charming little bulbous plant is perfectly 
hardy, and will do well either in a well-drained place 
on a north or south border, or in the same position 
on rockwork. Where it can be planted in both 
positions, a succession of flowers will be obtained 
from early March until May, the bulbs on the south 
flowering fully a month before those on the north. 
Use as compost a mixture of two parts of good 
strong fibrous loam to one of white sand. Plant the 
bulbs 14in. deep, then cover them with white sand, 
fill up with more compost and make firm. No more 
attention will be needed for two or three years 
beyond care to keep clear from other plants, and the 
’ patch will bloom freely every year. 
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Townsendia Wilcoxiana (Colorado). 

Where early flowers are required this plant is 
very useful. It is of quite easy growth, and should 
be planted in a well-drained place on the south side of 
a rock, in any ordinary loam. The site selected for 
this plant should be near the edge of a path, as it 
is so dwarf and flowers so close to the ground that 
the flower is never seen at all if planted high up. 


Trientalis europzea (Northern Hemisphere). 


Plant in shade on the flat with a west or north- 
west aspect, making a bed gin. deep and filling it 
with a compost of equal parts of leaf-mould, peat, 
sand, and sphagnum, all made fine and well inter- 
mingled. Mix the little roots with the compost, 
burying them 2in. deep. Make the whole bed per- 
fectly firm, yet so as to preserve a spongy consistence. 


Trilliums (N. America). 

These are all useful shade-loving plants which 
do well on the north side of a bog, and grow very 
freely in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and peat. 


Tropzolum polyphyllum (Chili). 


This will grow in any well-drained position if 
the tubers are set 1ft. deep in poor sandy loam. 


Tropzxolum speciosum (Chili). 


Plant on the flat. Prepare a hole 18in. deep 
and 2ft. square, on the shady side of a Yew hedge 
or evergreen bush in any aspect. If the position 
selected is a very damp one, place 3in. of rubble in 
the bottom of the hole. Fill in with gin. of rough 
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peat, loam, and leaf-mould, in pieces the size of 
the fist, and above this place 3in. more of the same 
compost in a finer state. Make the whole fairly 
firm with the foot. Drop in the roots and spread 
them over the surface. Fill in the remainder of the 
hole with the same compost as the preceding 3in., 
and again make firm with the foot, and then leave 
the prepared and planted plot and all around it to 
the distance of a yard radius absolutely undisturbed, 
as in many cases the young shoots appear so far 
away from the original situation of the plant. 
Although Tropzeolum speciosum requires to be 
planted in shade in the first instance, when fully 
established it flowers and grows most freely in full 
sun. The above cultural notes apply to most 
English gardens. The best time for planting is 
between the middle of September and the end of 
October. 


Tulipa triphylla (Turkestan). 


Plant the bulbs 3in. deep on a dry, sunny bank 
with a south aspect, in poor sandy loam. 


Vancouveria hexandra (N.W. America). 


Plant in shade on the flat or on a bank facing 
north, in loam with a little peat intermixed. In 
spring, top-dress with equal parts of leaf-mould 
and loam. 


Veronica Bidwilli (New Zealand). 

A pretty little shrubby species which does well 
between stones, in a sunny position well protected 
from the north, in a compost of sandy loam. 
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Veronica cexspitosa (Greece and Asia Minor). 

Plant on the flat facing full south, wedged 
between stones, or, if without stone, entirely 
surrounded with grit, in half grit and half poor loam. 
In spring top-dress with original compost, and in 
autumn with plain grit. 


Veronica canescens (New Zealand). 

Plant on the flat in a position near the eye, 
with a south aspect, but shaded from the sun until 
the dew is gone and at midday. The foliage is 
so minute that the place where the plant is should 
be marked lest it be disturbed unwittingly in winter, 
In autumn top-dress with white sand. 


Veronica salicornioides (New Zealand). 

A plant of very easy culture and perfectly 
hardy. Plant on a well-drained bed in sandy loam. 
In early autumn top-dress with sandy loam worked 
well among the shoots; it will then root freely, and 
form a perfect carpet close to the ground. The plant 
requires no other attention whatever. 


Viola calcarata (Austria). 

Useful for early spring. Plant in a sunny 
position on the flat, facing south, in very sandy loam 
or even pure sand. Two or three times in the year 
top-dress with a little sandy loam. In early spring, 
when the plant is making its young growths, a watch 
must be kept against snails. : 


Viola pedata (N. America). 
This plant makes a very good companion for 
Ranunculus glacialis, growing and thriving in the 
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same compost. A compost of leaf-mould and loam 
in equal parts suits it best. If planted on the side of 
a bog it should be close under the eye, where it can 
be seen to after flowering, as, being so small, it often 
gets overrun by stronger plants and is lost. 


Viola pyrolefolia (Patagonia). 
Treat like Viola calcarata. 


Wahlenbergia Pumilio (Dalmatia). 

This is a rock plant of exceptional beauty. It 
should be planted very firmly in fissures between 
stones facing: full south, in equal parts of grit, loam, 
and sand, care being taken to leave an ample space 
behind filled in with grit and a little loam, so that the 
tender silky roots may be well protected from the 
first, and afterwards, as they grow, cling to the sides 
of their rocky nook and gather there all the moisture 
they require. Care must also be taken to see that the 
soildoes not get washed away from the plants and 
leave the roots loose. 


Wahblenbergia pumilorum (Dalmatia). 


Treat like Wahlenbergia Pumilio. 


Xerophyllum asphodeloides and a, tenax (N. America). 

Two very effective rock plants which look well 
overlooking water. Plant immediately behind a 
rock, ina rather shady but well-drained place, in deep 
peat and loam out of which the fine has been taken 
together with a little sand. Xerophyllum asphode- 
loides is the hardier, and may be placed in more 
exposed situations than X. tenax. 


THE SMALL ROCK-GARDEN. 


MANY a small garden might, with great advantage, 
be entirely converted into a rock-garden, with Alpines 
as its prevalent feature ; but in the majority of cases 
only part of a garden can be devoted to this object, 
and this part should not be out of proportion to the 
rest which is given up to lawn, pleasaunce, alley, rose- 
garden, herbaceous border, or fine-foliage bed. 

The small rock-garden contemplated in this essay 
is such a one as is limited alike by the smallness of 
area available, by a desired or necessary economy in 
construction, and by consideration for the personal 
attention which its care will afterwards require. 

Unlike its larger and more ambitious forms, the 
small rockery need not necessarily occupy a position 
with unconventional surroundings ; since, in its case, 
there can be no attempt at allusion as to its real 
character, Indeed, it is not least effective when 
made a frankly outstanding feature, where either 
more natural or more formal arrangements prevail. 
But under such circumstances it must always be 
isolated and led up to, forming, in a word, the Rock- 
Garden. 
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No more valuable means of transition is possessed 
than that afforded by the many varieties of China 
Rose and allied forms. 

Should, however, the need of shelter or the desire 
for an unbroken vista suggest it, Alpines may be 
grown well and absolutely unobtrusively by means 
of the entirely sunk rockery. Whatever its sur- 
roundings, it is essential that the rockery should be 
secured from strong winds and from the north. 
Exposure to cold by itself alone is little harmful to 
the majority of Alpines, and such as need protection 
from it can be easily provided for by means of 
sheltering stones, but a wind-swept exposure is 
speedily injurious and frequently fatal, especially 
when to the effects of mechanical violence is added 
the more searching evil of chilling or parching blasts 
and currents over a soil sodden and a vegetation 
enfeebled by the clinging damp and persistent rains 
of our long wintry season; nor are partial and 
variable draughts less surely, if more insidiously, 
hurtful. 

Such shelter as must be given, need not be ex- 
tensive, but it must be efficient, as well for the 
appearance and enjoyment of the rockery as for its 
welfare ; and it should be complete enough to secure 
freedom from draught without confinement, for the 
prevailing wind and the north must be shut off, but 
the rockery must not be shut in. The amount of 
shelter required will vary greatly according to 
situation, whether on high land or hill-side, in un- 
dulating country or in the midst of wide, low levels, 
well planted or treeless, inland or by the sea. All 
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that is needed is shelter against the force ot strong 
winds, and their drying or cutting influence. The 
means of shelter may be either environmental or 
integral to the rock-garden, gained from existing 
screens of trees or shrubs, boundary walls or fences, 
or the side of a dwelling-house, supplied by natural 
advantages of slope or inequalities of level in the 
actual site, whether untouched or accentuated, or 
by special provision made close to the rockery itself, 
with its benefit alone in view. It need hardly be 
said that opportunities to turn bank sides or 
inequalities of ground to advantage should be seized 
most keenly and used to the full. But comparatively 
few small rockeries can have a site so freely chosen 
or so favourably disposed as to dispense with direct 
provision for their need of shelter. This may be 
given in either of two ways: by screens of shrubbery 
or by barriers, whether of hedge, fence, or wall. 
Screens of shrubs and trees or of shrubs alone, 
grown upon the outer sides of banks around the 
rockery, except on the south, are the most natural, 
pleasing, and easily treated as well as effective cover, 
but, apart from the initial expense and labour involved 
in their formation, demand more space than can 
often be given; for the rockery must not only be 
perfectly open, it must also be entirely free from 
drip, and from intrusive roots which drain and im- 
poverish the soil. Screens of the same nature, on 
low mounds or on the level, take up less space but 
are less efficient, often permitting draught. In any 
case, adjacent screens of this character should be 
severed from the rockery itself by a considerable 
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trench or by a well-made and broad walk. Hedges 
take up less room than either of the above, but are 
open to similar objections, and are liable to prove 
snug harbour for innumerable snails. Moreover, 
they are also apt to look too much like nursery 
partitions, unless cut formally and embayed, and 
even then they dictate peremptorily very careful 
arrangement of the rockery both in plan and 
elevation to harmonise successfully with themselves, 
and thus hamper a freedom which it is of the first 
importance to preserve. 

When it is unavoidable to set hedges or shrubs 
closely adjacent to the rockery or in unbroken con- 
nection with its mounds, it will be found convenient 
to use the old-fashioned thick Cumberland slates that 
can often be obtained from their disuse on buildings, 
or other similar flags or slabs, to form a barrier 
throughout the depth of the intervening soil against 
the encroaching and hungry roots that are sure to 
seek entrance. 

In the small rockery limitations of space more 
frequently than not enforce a falling back upon the 
more artificial barriers of wood, brick, or stone. Half- 
trellised wood fences may sometimes be utilised in 
the provision. for shelter, but they are not well 
adapted for use in connection with rockwork, are 
expensive to erect and lacking in permanence, besides 
affording only partial protection. 

Boarded wood fences have much greater use- 
fulness and are much cheaper to put up, if not much 
more permanent; but they are far from sightly, and 
can only be regarded as makeshifts, however 
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inevitable and indispensable their use often is. On 
the whole it remains then that the chief shelter to 
the small raised rockery is found most practically 
in walling, and any site sheltered by house or 
boundary walls should be turned to account if 
possessing the right aspect and otherwise suitable 
and available. 

In many cases, if the expense is not too great, 
economy of space, suitable position, and efficiency of 
shelter combined can be best and most simply 
secured by building a wall on the north or west, as 
the case may be, at the back of the main bed of the 
rockery and parallel with its principal axis, utilising 
it as a retaining wall against which the final terraces 
of rockwork may be buttressed, the part of the wall 
which remains in sight being always built of similar 
stone to that of which the rockery is itself composed. 
A wall thus incorporated in the rockery can easily 
be masked on its exposed side by a belt of shrubs, 
or by creepers or wall-shrubs grown against it. 
The base of the rock-garden should always lie back 
to the north, and protected from it by a screen. The 
character of this screen and the necessity of additional 
screens depend upon further considerations. 

The vast majority of Alpines flourish upon a 
rockery facing full south, and when the site is 
naturally sheltered, or no winds are troublesome, or 
the east wind is at all bitter or strong, the position 
of the rockery should be such that its long axis runs 
east and west: in this case, a screen or wall on the 
north, together with a little shelter at the east end 
of the rockery if necessary, will prove admirably 
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suited to the situation ; or the screen or wall may 
itself be slightly curved into an arc, to provide any 
necessary shelter at its extremities. The chief 
difficulty arises in exposed situations where space 
is limited, where there is no room for banks of shrubs 
and trees, or where the expense of their provision is 
too great, and, above all, where powerful west winds 
have to be provided against as well as the north. 

In these instances, or where with free drainage a 
shallow soil is liable to become parched or a retentive 
soil baked by unlimited exposure to the prolonged 
ardour of the sun, a south-east or even east aspect 
is more favourable than one facing full south, and 
therefore the main axis of the rockery should then 
be set due north and south, and fullest protection be 
extended towards the west, advantage being taken, 
in such cases, of any screen existing on the north; 
where space is limited, it is best to build a covering 
wall on the west, and incorporate it in the rockery. 

If the west wind is very powerful and the whole 
site dips towards the west, a trench of fair width and 
from 3ft. to 5ft. in depth, or as deep as is practicable 
consistently with due regard to steepness of slope, 
thickness of soil, adequacy of light, and fitting 
nature of subsoil drainage, should be dug due north 
and south, the material obtained from it being 
banked up on the west side with a covering wall | 
behind if possible. 

The same expedient of making a rockery by 
means of “cuttings” may be adopted on sloping 
ground wherever it seems for any reason desirable ; 
and, indeed, a corresponding system of “banks and 
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dykes” may be followed on the level in all cases 
where there is a sufficiency of soil, a firm, dry subsoil, 
and an adequate fall and outlet for surface drainage 
available. 

When space is limited and the rockery is backed 
by a wall not actually incorporated in its structure, 
by a planked fence, or by a hedge, it is well to 
provide a narrow path between the two, as this 
serves to reduce the effect of reflected heat from the 
adjacent barrier, and, in the case of a hedge, also 
assists in checking the passage of roots into the 
soil of the rockery. 

In the case of rockeries that consist chiefly of an 
elevated plateau, too small for track-ways over it, 
such an arrangement is of especial value, as it also 
greatly increases the facilities both for convenient 
access to every part and for the close inspection 
of those small plants which are most appropriately 
placed in such a situation. 

In all cases narrow paths should render every 
portion of the rockery easily accessible at any 
season, and the main path through it and any which 
may outline the rock-garden should be wide enough 
and smooth enough to admit of the easy passage of 
a wheelbarrow, the remaining tracks being quite 
informal in character and not more than from 14ft. 
to 2ft. wide. 

In planning such a rockery as is in view, it will 
probably be found desirable to form several beds, 
of which one predominates over the rest by size 
and importance. 

This chief mound should have its main bulk 
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accumulated towards the north, or west and north, 
according to situation, and should rise chiefly 
towards the north or north-west as the case may be 
under the exigencies of position. Where there is 
room, and the rockery does not directly abut upon 
any constructional wall, or immediately adjoin any 
adjacent wall or fence, it may die down gradually 
to the ground-line on the north, larger stones being 
then employed there than in most of its construction 
in order to ensure strong support to steeper slopes. 
The same treatment should be adopted on the west 
when that aspect is unfavourable to cultivation. 

If, however, the rockery top is comparatively flat, 
while little space is available, and therefore all space 
is valuable, the west and north sides may very 
suitably be sustained by rough dry-walling, inclined 
sufficiently to allow of the insertion in its open 
interstices and joints of shade-loving plants, such as 
Ramondias, and of the smaller ferns, such as 
Asplenium ruta-muraria and A. trichomanes, Ceterach 
officinarum, and Cystopteris fragilis. 

More or less vertical dry-walling is also useful 
when the rockery directly ranges along any wood- 
fence, trellis, or house wall. On no side of the 
rockery open to approach must the slope be so 
slight or the batter so great as to remove the higher 
surface of the adjacent soil far from the eye or hand, 
since these positions afford the most fitting situation 
for very minute or early-flowering plants. 

The great aim in forming such a piled-up mass of 
earth as has been indicated is to provide a central 
reservoir for the receipt and storage of water under 
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the varying conditions of humidity or drought that 
prevail at the extremes of winter and summer, and 
to secure a deep root-run that shall remain equable 
in its conditions of moisture and temperature at all 
times; indeed, the construction as well as the 
planning of a rockery are as much indicated by the 
necessity to provide against temporal changes of 
climatic condition as against the steady sway of its 
extremes of dryness or moisture. 

To further these objects the mound should rise in 
successive, more or less rounded, terraces until the 
main broad, elevated plateau of the rockery is 
reached. These terraces should descend in successive 
planes towards the south or south and east until they 
cease about 6in. from the ground, forming there the 
outlines of the bed, the main aspect of the whole being 
towards the south or towards the south-east, which is 
on the whole the better aspect in most cases, provided 
it is available without difficulty. The surface of each 
terrace should dip slightly down towards the base of 
the next terrace above. It is best to keep a fairly 
wide terrace round the margins at the base of the 
rockery for smaller stuff, devoting portions of this 
here and there to a shelf-like disposition of the 
rockwork—after the fashion of the steps in a tilted- 
back step-ladder—filled with earth. 

The steep and contracted ledges thus obtained form 
an admirable site for such dwarf and choice species 
as Potentilla nitida, Armeria czspitosa, etc. In 
planning the rockery it is best to provide a more or 
less extensive low and long mound in front of the 
chief area on which to grow sheets or cushions of such 
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strong-growing and showy-flowering plants as the 
varieties of Aubrietia and Phlox subulata, together 
with the Mossy Saxifrages, Antennaria tomentosa, 
Armeria laucheana, Campanula carpatica pelviformis 
and c. turbinata “Isabel,” C. portenschlagiana bavarica, 
Helianthemum vulgare vars. “Ball of Fire,” Crof- 
tianum, and tomentosum, Iberis correzfolia, etc. A 
separate bed for partial shade should also be provided 
on the south, but with its declivity towards the north. 

Indeed, when the natural drainage is good, or 
artificial drainage can be arranged for, and where 
stone is sufficiently plentiful, a considerable hollow 
may be sunk in some part of the rock-garden, 
preferably on the south, which will both afford a large 
supply of soil towards the mounds to be constructed, 
and will also take the surface drainage of any rockery 
walks or tracks made to trend down towards it, and 
thus assist to provide a fitting home for shade- and 
moisture-loving plants even on the driest soils, 
especially if its deepest pits or basin be filled with 
peat. 

When they can be obtained, the large Cumber- 
land slates already mentioned, or other similar 
material, may be employed as deep retaining slabs 
around the sides of this sunk portion, the earth being 
terraced against them or not, as any particular effect 
requires. 

The stones employed in making the rockery should 
always, as far as possible, be already hardened by 
exposure to the weather before use. In contrast with 
the soil, their geological character is comparatively 
unimportant, and any local stone easily obtained is 
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suitable, provided it is not of a soft, crumbling nature, 
liable to be split or to moulder away under stress of 
frost and weather. While rounded, characterless 
lumps or pyramidal masses are to be avoided, 
grotesque or unusual forms are to be eschewed even 
more severely, as unserviceable and out of place on 
any rockery erected with the object of cultivating 
Alpines. Pointed stones shaped like a canine tooth, 
stones irregularly jagged, or flat triangular or rhom- 
boidal pieces, are also of little use. 

The most serviceable stones are not too slab-like 
pieces, with little thickness compared to their length, 
or even depth, having as nearly vertical sides as may 
be, and either a flat or sharply-bevelled top, while 
ranging in size up to 2ft. or 3ft. long by 14ft. to 2ft. 
high by gin. to 12in. thick. Substantial, irregular- 
fronted blocks, with firm, flat bases, are also very 
useful. Although care to keep all to scale is always 
necessary, there should not be too much timidity in 
respect to the use of large stones on the small 
rockery, if they can be had. 

Comparatively large stones, although not actual 
boulders, are very valuable for use on all but 
insignificant pieces of rockwork, whether to wall up 
steep slopes, to obtain bold features in the low levels, 
or to form bluffs, over which sheets of flower and 
foliage may hang at the back of its top. A judicious 
use of big stones gives a surprising vigour and 
increase of scale to the rock-garden, although it is 
undoubtedly easy to bring about exactly the opposite 
result if they are employed without careful judgment 
and a prudent parsimony in their use. 
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The general rule for the building up of any bed 
or portion of a bed, whatever its form, may be 
stated thus: Every mound, or portion of a mound, 
should be terraced in rising stages towards the 
place of its greatest mass. 

The planning of the rockery and the disposition 
of its rockwork should always be kept simple. 

The contour-lines in a good map of hilly country 
will suggest suitable arrangements ; miniature pre- 
cipices, prolonged escarpments, fissured pavements, 
isolated summits and gentle slopes on the top, 
shallow V-shaped gullies running into the sides, 
should all have a place. 

Special care should be taken to avoid gaps and 
clefts between adjacent stones through which the 
rain can wash down soil from above ; such openings 
may be stopped with small stones, rough peat, or 
clay. 

The height of the mounds above the general 
ground-level, should not on the whole be greater 
in proportion to the breadth than from 3ft. to 34ft. 
in 15ft. 

Should it be desired to obtain greater apparent 
height in any portion, this may be gained with 
good effect by excavation of the pathway there, 
using large stones as a basement for the sides. 

The case of mounds abutting on a retaining 
wall is exceptional for the increase in proportion 
of height to breadth which it permits, but even in 
this instance the rule above given should not be 
unduly or recklessly disregarded. 

It is well to insert a fair number of good-sized 
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pieces of stone into each mound in the course ot 
construction, to form a skeleton or hidden structural 
framework. The placing of one stone vertically 
upon another in direct contact is to be avoided, as 
they do not then “bind” with the settlement of the 
mass, but remain unstable. 

Should such an arrangement be unavoidable, as 
it is sometimes, a layer of earth should be interposed 
between the stones. It ought to be possible to step 
anywhere on the rockery without displacing the 
stones in the slightest degree. 

Unless precautions are taken to ensure this, the 
loosening of soil about the roots of the plants, even 
apart from their possible exposure, is very injurious. 
No less care should be taken in making the rockery 
to avoid leaving any cavities or lightly-packed 
spaces between stones, behind or below them, as this 
is sure to involve a serious amount of after-sinkage 
of the soil. Such care is especially necessary when 
the rockery is planted immediately or soon after 
erection, and is not left. fallow for a while to settle, 
which is much the wiser and preferable course. 

Before beginning the rockery, the bed of its 
shallower portions, if it is of any size, or the whole 
of its bed if it is very small, should be excavated 
to a depth of from rft. to 14ft. below the ground- 
level, and the bottom qin. or Gin. filled in with any 
kind of rough drainage. The soil of which a small 
rockery is to be composed should consist in the 
main of about one-third loam, one-third well-rotted 
leaf-mould, and one-third sand, the loam being 
slightly in excess. 
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It is only small rockeries, or those which are to 
remain untouched for a long time, that need to be 
made of such good soil throughout. In other cases 
it is sufficient to provide a covering of good soil to 
a depth of from rift. to 14ft. only, over a core of 
inferior and almost indifferent material, provided it 
is loam and well drained. The smaller the depth 
of good soil, the better must be its quality. It is 
better to use a poorer quality of loam in making 
the rockery itself, reserving really good and even 
rich loam for use in planting, if this is then used 
along with plenty of grit and sand or other diluting 
material. The same principle applies to the leaf- 
mould or peat used. 

In all these cases the better soil assists in 
stimulating initial growth, and the establishment of 
the plant in a vigorous state in its new quarters, 
while the limited supply prevents too rank growth, 
and hence retarded or scanty flowering. In making 
the rockery, the rougher material should be thrown 
in at the bottom, the top 14ft. being carefully pre- 
pared by passage through a sieve with jin. mesh, 
An abundance of broken-up chips and fragments of 
grit should be mixed, during the progress of the 
work, with the soil throughout ; the pieces, at first 
large, decreasing in size, but increasing in number 
with decrease of depth. In some bed or part of a 
bed the loam should be replaced by peat, together 
with a larger proportion of sand; while another 
portion should form a sand-bed, consisting in one 
place of pure sand alone and, for the rest, of half 
sand and half leaf-mould, the whole being, in all 
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these cases, surfaced with a thin top-dressing of 
loam. 

During the making of the mounds, and before 
planting them, the soil should be well trodden down 
to ensure its being firm and to reduce after- 
shrinkage. When a plant especially requires or 
benefits by frequent top-dressing this may be pro- 
vided for, contrary to the general rule already 
enunciated, by planting it at the base of a gap or 
cleft intentionally retained, care being taken to 
avoid placing any plant above that would be injured 
by the consequent denudation. 

Many little plants like Myosotis rupicola may be 
grown most satisfactorily and effectively in narrow 
clefts and crevices, obtained by splitting large stones 
already forming part of the rockery with sledge- 
hammer and wedges, the wedges being allowed to 
remain in place until the plants have been inserted 
into the cracks thus provided for them, along with 
any packing which may be necessary to regulate 
the compression of soil about their roots consequent 
upon the withdrawal of the wedges. 

Woolly-leaved plants, such as Androsace sarmen- 
tosa, liable to damp off through wet in winter, are 
often better placed cn a slope with a pavement of 
flat slabs by their sides and on their lower verges 
Plants such as Onosma taurica, the collars and lower 
leafage of which require to be kept dry without 
depriving the roots of an abundance of moisture, are 
most suitably catered for by planting them between 
stones, buried in the soil to their upper edges, and 
arranged in the shape of an inverted and truncated V 
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An occasional top-dressing with silver sand, in spring 
or autumn or both, is very helpful in keeping the 
surface soil of the rockery open and sweet. 

The kind of soil used for a rockery and the nature 
of the subsoil underneath have the greatest influence 
upon the aspect under which different species will 
thrive upon it; thus in a district with a retentive 
loam, a marly subsoil, and free drainage, and hence 
where the soil is liable to suffer from drought and 
to become baked in summer, many plants which 
usually do best in full sun facing due south can only 
be grown satisfactorily and with ease when planted 
on northern slopes or among stones with a northern 
aspect, though they must then be fully exposed to 
the early morning sun, and entirely protected from 
the winds and cold of the north. 

The relation between calcareous and non-calcareous 
geological formations, and the welfare of plants 
grown upon them, is also chiefly dependent upon 
physical considerations, subject to intelligent pro- 
vision and appropriate adjustment ; and even when 
this is not the case there are few instances in which 
the need of specific chemical elements peculiar to 
the one class of formation or the other cannot be 
satisfied by the incorporation of that particular 
material into the alien soil. Plants which are rather 
“tender” or only partly hardy, and which therefore 
require to be parched in summer in order that their 
growth may be firm and their wood become hard 
and well ripened to face an English winter and to 
ensure the next year’s flower, and which must besides 
be as dry as possible in winter, have their needs 
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best met by the natural properties of a limestone 
soil, and this is also true of the great majority of 
plants which are hairy or downy on leaf or stem. 

If such kinds are to be grown successfully on 
sandstone, it is therefore necessary to simulate these 
favourable conditions as closely as possible, by the 
choice of elevated, sun-burnt positions and a poor 
soil, rough in texture and full of grit. On the other 
hand, another wide range of plants, such as is 
exemplified by many of the Primulas, that only thrive 
when never permitted to become dry during their 
period of active growth, flourish naturally upon 
sandstone or gritstone sites, and if they are to be 
cultivated upon limestone must have partially shaded 
positions and a somewhat retentive but sweet soil 
upon acool bottom, along with a plentiful artificial 
supply of water throughout the dryer months should 
the natural water supply be at all deficient or irregular, 
or should the soluble salts readily taken up from 
limestone or dissolved from it by the rain be injurious. 

From this last cause, the cultivation upon a lime- 
stone soil of plants which are actually limestone- 
hating is rendered so difficult as practically to debar 
from the attempt even when every other circum- 
stance can be rendered favourable. This considera- 
tion finds its most important application in the case 
of plants requiring a vegetable soil, the differing 
relation of which towards the two classes of geolo- 
gical formation already mentioned is far more rigid 
and incapable of adaptation in its bearing upon 
plant-cultivation than is that of the characteristics 
of the one formation to those of the other. 
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Most peat-loving plants are also limestone-hating 
ones ; but not averse to sandstone, granite, or the 
like rock. With few exceptions, therefore, the culti- 
vation of peat plants upon limestone involves the 
fostering of an alien population amid hostile surround- 
ings, ever apt to work mischief, against which even 
the most scrupulous guard may prove of no avail. 

Such a venture seems hardly worth while, when 
the great range of more available and equally 
desirable subjects, that present no such difficulties, 
is borne in mind. The influence of the kind of soil 
upon foliage is the most intimately marked of all. 
Many silvery- and white-leaved plants and shrubs 
colour best on limestone. Plants the leaves of which 
are golden and variegated, on the other hand, develop 
their beauty best on grit, sandstone, or micaceous 
rock. The majority of plants the leaves of which 
redden in autumn are no less characteristic of peat 
or other vegetable soil. 

Restraint should be exercised in the selection of 
plants peculiarly characteristic to the formation of 
which any particular small rockery is made, as their 
very freedom of growth, under the circumstances, 
often renders them less suitable to such positions 
than others more indifferent to the soil. Although 
the three Orders, the Caryophyllaceze, the Composite, 
and the Cruciferae, are prominent in the Swiss 
Alpine flora, and very useful in rock-gardening on a 
large scale, they should be used with extreme reserve 
on the small rockery, and one Order, the Leguminosae, 
is best confined to one representative, viz., Anthyllis 
montana rubra. 
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The genera Saxifragze and Sempervivum, together 
with the Order Primulacez, should form the preva- 
lent background of the rockery, and be most variously 
represented on it, for in this way the characteristic 
mountain note will be struck ; and this note should 
be emphasised and enriched by an accompanying 
prominence of the Orders Boraginacez and Polemo- 
niacez, of the genera Gentiana and Edrianthus, and 
of the species Anemone vernalis, Dianthus neglectus, 
Dryas octopetala. and Ramondia pyrenaica, care 
being taken in the rest of the Alpines chosen to 
have as varied a selection of Orders represented as 
possible. 

A selection of plants embodying these principles 
and made with great care will be found at the close 
of this essay. 

Bulbs and tubers in quantity are even more indis- 
pensable on the rockery than on the border. The 
value of the Alliums and of the species of Crocus in 
this connection is not sufficiently recognised ; they 
are invaluable for prolonged and successional flower- 
ing. The place where bulbs and tubers are planted 
should be surfaced by carpeting plants to prevent 
bare patches when they die down after flowering. 

So many rockeries have arid tracks and crannies 
where it is difficult to get anything else to grow, and 
the Sedums and Sempervivums adorn these with so 
much interest and beauty, that it seems worth while 
to emphasise their value and especially to mention 
that certain somewhat tender Sedums deserve a 
place on the choicest rockeries, 

Special care should be taken to place plants which 
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flower after the end of June in well-considered 
positions, as the floral display is then so much re- 
duced, and every plant that flowers should be made 
to tell, even by its isolation. A store of young 
material should always be maintained to replace 
inevitable annual loss and overgrown subjects ; and 
no hesitation should be shown in the remorseless 
reduction or removal of all straggling and too 
aggressive specimens each autumn. 

Just as it is false economy to stint expenditure on 
labour and material too closely while making the 
rockery, so it is false economy afterwards not to 
provide all that may be needed for potting and 
planting in connection with it, for, in both instances, 
the lessened outlay on plants after the first stocking 
will speedily begin to do more than compensate 
for the initial cost involved in provision for their 
successful cultivation and propagation. Hence, care 
should be taken to have in stock from the first all 
the materials required in this connection; a sufficient 
supply of fibrous loam from the top spit of a pasture 
as well as more retentive loam such as is available 
in unrivalled quality in the red soil of a limestone 
district ; peat both of a hard, fibrous and of a sandy, 
heathy nature, together with a plentiful supply of 
clean river sand, coarse Bedfordshire sand, and last, 
but not least, an abundance of sandstone grit in 
broken cubes and finer, siftings, together with some 
limestone grit, a little old mortar-rubbish, sphagnum, 
charcoal, and burnt earth. Road-scrapings, although 
often used and indeed often useful, are yet material 
to be very wary about, being so often infested with 
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wireworm. It is hardly necessary to specify the 
need for clean pots and pans of various sizes, broken 
crocks and rubble for drainage, and efficient labels. 
A sunk sand-bed in which to bed pots of stock is 
almost indispensable, and cold frames are little less 
useful in which to raise it. 

When it is possible, the ground in which planting 
is to be done should be watered the day before, if 
at all dry. Before planting, each ball of earth or 
mass of roots should be dipped into a bucket of 
water until well soaked through; and on planting 
each insertion should be pressed and “ built” against 
the side of the cavity made for its reception, before 
filling in the hole with soil and pressing downwards, 
both operations being performed firmly but gently. 
Roots, especially when exposed, should never be 
cramped or forced in planting, but always humoured. 
In planting it is desirable to use coarse silver sand, 
if it can be procured, in preference to the ordinary 
sand previously used. It is a golden rule to study 
the “natural history” of plants as regards their native 
home and normal experience, their favourable soil 
and favourite aspect, for their own sake, no less 
carefully than their height, colour, habit, and season 
of flowering, for our own pleasure. Such labour is 
certain to be rewarded. On the rockery, at any rate, 
every plant and each kind of plant needs individual 
thought, individual care, and individual provision if 
its culture is to yield the most successful results 
possible. 


LISTS FOR THE SELECT 
SMALL ROCK-GARDEN. 


A Select List of 100 Plants for the Small 
Rock-Garden. 


Acantholimon venustum. 
Androsace lanuginosa & v. 


Leichtlini. 
55 sarmentosa & x 
Chumbyi. 
Anemone Pulsatilla (the 
amethyst _col- 


oured and silky- 
petalled kind). 
>»  vernalis. 
Armeria cespitosa. 
Arnebia echioides. 
Asperula hirta. 
% suberosa. 
Campanula mollis. 
5 pulla. 
Cistus algarvensis. 
Daphne Cneorum. 
Dianthus neglectus. 
Draba bruniefolia. 
»,  olympica. 
Dryas octopetala. 
Edrianthus serpyllifolius. 


Erythrea Massoni. 
Eurybia gunniana. 
Gentiana acaulis, v. angus- 


tifolia. 

59 septemfida, v. cor- 
difolia. 

x verna. 


Geranium cinereum. 
Houstonia czerulea & c. alba. 
Hutchinsia alpina. 
Hypericum egypticum. 


5 crenulatum. 

35 cuneatum. 

sy nummularium. 
$% reptans. 


Linaria alpina & a. rosea. 
Linum arboreum. 
Lithospermum hirtum. 


9 prostratum. 
Myosotis rupicola. 
CEnothera _— rosea (true 

species). 


Onosma albo-rosea. 
L 
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Onosma taurica. 
Papaver alpinus, in var. 
Phlox amcena. 
», canadensis (true erect 
form). 
Potentilla nitida atrorubens. 
_ nivalis. 
Primula Allioni. 
»,  Auricula marginata. 
>  capitata (quasi- 
biennial). 
», denticulata alba & 
d, pulcherrima. 
;,  frondosa. 
»»  ainvolucrata. 
», Marginata, v. 
‘‘ Linda Pope.”’ 
»» pubescens alba. 
», rosea grandiflora. 
»,  sikkimensis. 
Pyrola rotundifolia. 
Ramondia pyrenaica & p. 


alba. 
Saxifraga apiculata. 
Pa x Boydii. 
$5 burseriana. 
$3 Cotyledon, v. 
nepalense. 
= glacialis. 
5 Griesbachii. 
“e lingulata lanto- 
scana. 
4h longifolia. 


Saxifraga maweana. 
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Saxifraga muscoides Rhei, 
v. ‘* Guildford 
Seedling.’’ 
ms oppositifolia, v. 
“°W. A. Clark.’’ 
fe valdensis (true). 
Sedum corsicum. 
»>  cyaneum. 
»,  farinosum. 
re Nevii. 
»,  obtusatum. 
;,  obtusifolium. 
+,  oreganum. 
»»  populifolium. 
»»  sempervivoides 
(quasi-biennial). 
»,  spathulifolium. 
Sempervivum arachnoideum, 
vars. sub-al- 
pinium and 


Laggeri. 
e arenarium. 
55 Braunii. 
Comollii. 
36 cornutum. 
ae Hookeri. 
i Thompsoni. 
9 triste & t. 

bicolor. 

53 Verloti. 
ee verescens. 


Shortia galacifolia. 
Silene quadrifolia. 
Sisyrinchium anceps. 
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Spirea bullata. 

» digitata (dwarf form). 
Trientalis europea. 
Thymus carnosus. 

Veronica Bidwilli. 
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Veronica glauco-cerulea 


: nana. 
Pr loganioides. 
55 salicornioides. 
Wahlenbergia pumilio. 


30 Bulbs and Tubers for the Small Rock-Garden. 


Allium ceruleum. 
»  cyaneum. 
»»  grandiflorum. 
»»  Kolpakowskianum. 
»,  Ostrowskianum. 
»»  senescens glaucum. 
»,  triquetrum. 
Anemone nemerosa, v. 
“* robinsoniana.’’ 
Pe palmata alba. 
Anomatheca cruenta. 
Colchicum libanoticum. 
Corydalis tuberosa albiflora. 
Cyclamen Coum. 
5 europeum. 
+o neapolitanum 
album. 


Crocus biflorus argenteus. 


», chrysanthus, vars. 
“albus”? and 
“Canary Bird.”’ 

5,  etruscus. 

» Imperati & I. albidus. 

»,  Sieberi. 


>,  Speciosus. 
Erythronium giganteum. 
Tris histrioides. 
», reticulata. 
Narcissuscyclamineus major. 
5 minimus. 
Oxalis Boweii. 
»,  enneaphylla. 
,, floribunda rosea. 
Tulipa triphylla. 


ro Useful Carpeting Plants for the Rock-Garden. 


Acena Buchanani (de- 
cidedly strong grower). 

Arenaria balearica. 

Cotula squalida. 

Ionopsidium acaule (self- 
sowing annual). 

Lippia nodiflora. 


Mentha Requieni. 

Pratia angulosa. 

Sedum ceruleum (self-sow- 
ing annual). 

Veronica repens. 
a telephifolia. 


L2 
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25 Plants for Rougher Places in the Small Rock- 
Garden. 


Achillea rupestris. 
is tomentosa. 
Ethionema grandiflorum. 
Arenaria montana. 
Aster alpinus. 
Campanula x ‘ G. F. Wil- 
son.’ 
Codonopsis ovata. 
Dianthus cesius arvernen- 
sis. 
Potentilla x Tonguei. 
Ranunculus montana. 
Saponaria ocymoides alba & 
o. splendidissima. 
Scabiosa Parnassi. 
Sedum album. 
>  Evwersii 
cum. 


turkestani- 


Sedum kamtschaticum & k. 

variegatum. 

»,  middendorfanum. 

»»  Pulchellum. 

»,  Teflexum, v. crista- 
tum. 

»,  Yupestre, v. grandi- 
florum. 

+, Spurium (or ‘ palli- 
dum ’’) astrosan- 


ca 


guineum. 
»,  sexangulare. 
Thymus Serpyllum, vars. 
coccineus and lanu- 
ginosus. 


Tunica Saxifraga. 
Veronica prostrata. 
Viola lutea, v. ‘‘ Gem.’’ 


10 Very Strong-Growing Plants to Form Large 
Sheets, or Curtains over Stones. 


Acena sanguisorbe. 
Aubrietia { “Dr. Mules.”’ 
deltoidea, 4 ‘‘ Fire King.’’ 
vars. | ** Moerheimi.’’ 
Coronilla iberica. 
Saxifraga affinis. 
55 Camposii. 
13 capillaris. 


Saxifraga ceratophylla. 


ifs Hugueninii. 
rf muscoides atro- 
purpurea, 
Phlox _ ‘‘ Vivid.’’ 
subulata, / “ G. F, Wilson.” 
vars. “* Nelsoni.’’ 
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25 Accessory Plants for the Small Rock- 
Garden. 


The following list is of the utmost importance to the 
appearance of the smal! rock-garden, in which the uniformity 
of levels and of type cannot be diversified by the free 
employment of shrubs and the larger herbaceous forms. 
It provides chiefly stronger-growing subjects, some of which 
(even when not themselves strictly speaking “ Alpines ”) 
afford a character and variety to the rock-garden that 
greatly enhance the effect of its more proper denizens, 
while they themselves attain increased value and distinction 
from their special surroundings; and others greatly assist 
to prevent bareness on the rockery, out of the main 
flowering season, particularly in the latter half of the year. 


Arundinaria nitida. Mimulus cupreus. 

Campanula Mariesii and M. Montbretia (the less ram- 
alba. pant sorts). 

Carlina longifolia. CEnothera fruticosa, v. Pil- 

Cypripedium spectabile. grimi. 

Delphinium nudicaule. 55 speciosa. 

Dicentra formosa. Origanum hybridum. 


Epimediums, such as E. col- Ourisia coccinea. 
chicum or E. niveum. Polygala chamebuxus pur- 


Gaultheria procumbens. purea. 
Linum monogynum. Silene virginica. 

»,  narbonense. Synthyris reniformis. 
Lychnis Haageana. Thalictrum minus. 
Malvastrum coccineum. Vancouveria hexandra. 


Meconopsis cambrica fi.-pl. Zauschneria californica. 


vy 


VII. 
VII. 


SELECTIONS. 


PLANTS SUITABLE FOR THE ROCK-GARDEN, AND 
EASILY GROWN IN ANY ASPECT OR SOIL. 


BORDER-PLANTS, ALSO AVAILABLE FOR THE LARGE 
RocK-GARDEN, AND EASILY GROWN IN ANY 
ASPECT OR SOIL. 


PLANTS WHICH DO WELL MOST READILY ON LIME- 
STONE. 


PLANTS WHICH ONLY DO WELL ON SANDSTONE. 
PLANTS WHICH ONLY DO WELL IN PEAT. 


(a) FOR SMALL ROCKERIES. 


Suruzs } 
(6) FOR LARGE ROCKERIES. 


PLANTS WHICH WILL GROW IN DEEP SHADE. 


PLANTS WHICH WILL GROW UNDER TREES. 


I—Plants Suitable for the Rock-Garden, and 
easily grown in any Aspect or Soil. 


* Strong growers requiring plenty ot room. 


Acena Buchanani.* 
»» microphylla. 


Acantholimon androsaceum. 


99 glumaceum. 
»» _ libanoticum. 
Achillea argentea. 
ay Clavenne. 
5 rupestris. 
3 tomentosa.* 
$3 umbellata. 
Ethionema coridifolium. 
5 grandiflorum. 
59 saxatile. 
Alliums : nearly all. 
Alyssum alpestre. 
on podolicum. 
53 serpy llifolium. 
Androsace coronopifolia 


(biennial). 


re sarmentosa & x 
Chumbyi. 
Anemone palmata alba. 
Antennaria alpina. 
dioica, in var. 
Antirrhinum Asarina. 
Arabis carduchorum. 
»» | procurrens. 
»» rosea. 


Arenaria balearica. 
a biflora. 
< grandiflora.* 
si montana.* 
» -verna. 
Armeria alpina. 
Astragalus danicus & d. 
albus. 
Aubrietia deltoidea, in var.* 
Calamintha alpina. 
Campanula cespitosa. 


5 garganica. 
th x “G F, 
Wilson.’’ 
9 portenschla- 
giana.* 


Cardamine trifolia. 
Centaurea stricta.* 
Coronilla iberica.* 
Crucianella stylosa.* 
Dianthus cesius. 
33 deltoides 
albus.* 
35 fimbriatus. 
»>  plumarius annula- 
tus.* 
F sylvestris &  s. 
albus. 


& d. 
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Dryas octopetala. 

Erigeron mucronatus. 

Erinus alpinus, in var. 

Erodium Manescavi. 

Fragaria lucida.* 

Galium boreale.* 

Geum montanum.* 

Globularia vulgaris. 

Gypsophila repens.* 

Hedysarum obscurum.* 

Helianthemum polifolium.* 
$e vulgare, in 

var.* 

Herniaria glabra. 

Hutchinsia alpina. 

Iberis saxatilis. 


»,  Stylosa. 
Jasione montana. 
»» perenne. 


Linaria Cymbalaria.* 
», repens alba.* 


Lithospermum purpureo- 
ceruleum.* 

Mentha Requieni. 

Micromeria croatica. . 


Mimulus cupreus.* 
Myosotis alpestris. 
Cnothera acaulis. 
Origanum Dictamnus.* 

5 vulgare aureum.* 
Oxalis floribunda rosea. 
Phlox (Alpine): all, except 

P. procumbens. 
Phyteuma Balbisii. 


Alpine Plants. 


Phyteuma orbiculare, in var. 
Polemonium confertum mel- 
litum. 
Polygala: Chamebuxus pur- 
purea. 
Potentilla alba. 
$9 Clusiana. 
“5 recta. 
ay splendens.* 
Primula Balbisii. 
>,  denticulata & vars. 
d. alba, d. cash- 
meriana, & d. 
pulcherrima. 
», japonica, in var. 
Ranunculus montanus. 


Saponaria ocymoides, in 
var. 

Saxifraga adscendens. 
a affinis. 
#5 aizoides, in var. 
is Aizoon : all. 
95 ajugifolia. 


” x Andrewsii & 
A. Guthrieana. 


6 aphylla _lepto- 
phylla. 

sf x apiculata. 

* canaliculata. 


o ceratophylla. 

ms Cotyledon nepa- 
lensis. 

3 cuneifolia subin- 
tegrata. 


Alpine Plants. 


Saxifraga Cymbalaria (an- 


nual). 

i Engleri. 

+ x Fosteri. 

‘is hypnoides, in var, 

- x McNabiana. 

Pe muscoides, in 
var. 

5 oppositifolia, in 
var. 

55 planifolia. 

55 rotundifolia. 

5 sancta. 


Scabiosa graminifolia. 
5 Pterocephala. 
Sedum album, in var. 
»,  alpestre. 
»,  amplexicaule. 
»,  Brownii. 
>,  eruciatum. 


»,  Ewersii turkestani- 
cum. 

+> japonicum. 

»,  lydium. 

»»  middendorfianum. 

»  Nevii. 


>, obtusatum. 
»,  obtusifolium. 


», pallidum § atrosan- 
guineum. 

»,  pruinatum Forsteria- 
num. 
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Sedum pulchellum. 
>,  reflexum, in var. 
»,  rupestre grandi- 
florum. 
sm ternatum. 
Sempervivums : all. 
Silene alpestris. 
», maritima fi.-pl. 
>»,  Schafta. 
s»  vallesia. 
Statice incana hybrida, in 
var. 
Thlaspi rotundifolia. 
Thymus: all. 
Tropeolum polyphyllum. 
Tunica Saxifraga. 
Valeriana alpestris. 
5 supina. 
Veronica Allioni.* 
i bellidioides. 


» pectinata & p. 
rosea. 

Pa prostrata.* 

$5 repens. 


»,  rupestris.* 
35 saxatilis. 
Vesicaria utriculata. 
Viola calcarata, in var. 
», lutea grandiflora, var. 
ce Gem.’’ 
Wahlenbergia dalmatica. 
Waldsteinia fragarioides.* 


{I.—Border Plants also Available for the Large 
Rock-Garden and Easily Grown in any 
Aspect or Soil. 


Ajuga genevensis Brock- 
bankii. 
i metallica crispa. 


Alyssum argenteum. 
55 saxatile, in var. 
Anemone Hepatica, in var. 
ot nemerosa, in var. 
5h rivularis. 
$5 sylvestris. 
Arabis albida fl.-pl. 
Armeria maritima, in var. 
Arum italicum. 
Aster alpinus, in var. 
», bybridus nanus. 
Campanula azurea. 


x6 bavarica. 

a carpatica, in 
var. 

a carpatica turbi- 
nata. 

ss pusilla & op. 
alba. 

3 rotundi folia 
Hostii & r. 
H. alba. 


Cerastium tomentosum. 
Cheiranthus alpinus. 
Chrysogonum virginianum. 


Corydalis: all, except C. 
thalictrifolia. 
Cynoglossum apenninum. 
Dicentra formosa. 
Epimediums: all. 
Erica carnea. 
Euphorbia pilosa. 
Fuchsia pumila. : 
Geranium Endressi. 
ss sanguineum, in 
var. 
Gnaphalium arenarium. 
Gypsophila Steveni. 
Hypericum olympicum. 
Tberis correefolia. 

»» sempervirens. 
Lathyrus tuberosus. 
Libertia ixioides. 

Linaria italica. 

Linum narbonense. 

Meconopsis cambrica, in 
var. 

Mertensia sibirica. 

Myosotis dissitifolia. 

Nepeta Mussini. 

CEnothera macrocarpa. 

Omphalodes verna. 

Ononis Natrix. 


Alpine Plants. 


Orobus venus & O. v. 
albus. 
Papaver nudicaule, in var. 
Phyteuma spicatum. 
Polygonum affine. 
Potentilla argentea. 
fruticosa & f. 
humilis. 
3 Hopwoodiana. 
3 nepalensis. 
Prunella Webbiana & W. 
grandiflora. 
Pulmonaria arvernensis. 
Sanguinaria canadensis, & 
c. major. 


a9 
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Saxifraga Geum dentata. 

o5 umbrosa. 

‘s Wallacei. 
Scutellaria alpina, in var. 
Sedum maximum. 

»,  Maximowiczii. 
Senecio adonidifolius. 
Silene Armeria (biennial). 
Sisyrinchium bermudianum. 
Solidago virgaurea nana. 
Statice spathulata. 
Thalictrum minus. 
Veronica crassifolia. 

% incisa pedatifolia. 
Viola cornuta & c. alba. 


IlI.—Plants which Do Well Most Readily on 
Limestone. 


Allium angulosum. 

>»  harcissiflorum. 
Alyssum pyrenaicum. 
Androsace foliosa. 
Antirrhinum glutinosum. 
Arabis Halleri. 
Artemesia: high Alpine 

species. 

Cherianthus Allioni. 
Draba bryoides. 

»  Mawii. 
Erodium guttatum. 
Erysimum pumilum. 


si rupestre. 
Helianthemum — lavendule- 
folium. 
3 lunulatum. 


Hypericum tomentosum. 
Lithospermum Gastoni. 
55 gramini.- 
folium. 
Lychnis pyrenaica. 


Micromeria Piperella. 
5 rupestris. 

Opuntias : all. 

Oxytropis campestris. 


9 Lamberti. 
$3 uralensis. 
Pelargonium __ endlicheria- 


num. 
Phyteuma comosum. 
Potentilla valderia. 
Spireea ceespitosa. 
Saxifraga aretioides 

= cesia. 

rf diapensioides. 

40 Griesbachii. 

a Kotschyi. 

media. 

- squarrosa. 

% tombeanensis. 

a tyroliensis. 

3 valdensis. 

5 Vandellei. 


1V.—Plants which Only Do Well on Sandstone. 


Adonis: all. 
Androsace carnea & c. exi- 
mea. 
oh Chamejasme. 
55 ciliata. 
re villosa. 
25 Vitaliana. 
fy Wulfeniana. 
Anemone pratensis. 
Pe ranunculoides. 
oy vernalis. 
Arabis petreea. 
»»  procurrens, esp. 
variegata. 
Arenaria biflora. 
3 cespitosa aurea. 
5 longifolia, 
53 pigrifolia. 
43 purpurascens. 
5 rosani. 


Armeria setacea. 
Astragalus alpinus. 
Pe purpurascens. 


Campanula Allioni. 
an cenisia. 
sy Zoysii. 
Chrysanthemum alpinum. 
Dianthus alpinus. 
Dracocephalum grandi- 
florum. 
+ Ruyschianum, 
v. japoni- 
cum. 
Geum x Eweni. 
>»  reptans. 
Lithospermum prostratum. 
i tinctorum. 
Nierembergia rivularis. 
Sanguinaria canadensis & 


c. major. 
Saxifraga aspera. 

5 bronchialis. 

39 recta. 

is stelleriana. 

5 sturmiana. 


Silene acaulis. 


V.—Plants which Only Do Well in Peat. 


* Require hard peat. 


Andromeda cassinefolia 


(speciosa). 


i nitida. 
Anemone palmata. 
Arctostaphylos alpina. 
Azalea serpyllifolia.* 


Bruckenthalia spiculifolia. 


Bryanthus erectus.* 
Cassiope fastigiata.* 
aA tetragona. 
Chiogenes hispidula. 
Cornus canadensis. 
Cypripedium acaule.* 


3 parviflorum. 


pubescens. 
5 spectabile. 
Daphne rupestris.* 

»,  striata.* 
Epigza repens. 
Gaultheria procumbens. 

- trichophylla. 


Gentiana affinis. 

si calycosa. 

me Freelichii. 

4 pneumonanthe. 
Goodyera Menziesii. 

Re pubescens. 
Isopyrum thalictrioides. 
Jankea Heldreichii.* 
Leiophyllum prostratum.* 
Loiseleuria procumbens.* 
Margyricarpus setosus. 
Menziesia globosa alba. 
Mimulus primuloides. 

3,  radicans. 
Mitchella repens. 
Parnassia californica. 
Philesia buxifolia.* 
Rhexia virginica. 
Rhododendron kamtschati- 

cum.* 
Saxifraga Hirculus. 


VI. 


Rockery Shrubs. 


* Somewhat tender—protect with fir branches in severe frost. 
+ Maintain stock by cuttings. 


For Small Rockeries. 


Abelia rupestris.*f 
Alyssum spinosum. 
Amphicome Emodi.*+ 
Berberis empetrifolia. 

+ Thunbergii minor. 
Bigelowia tortifolia.t 
Cistus formosus.t 

»,  lusitanicus. ft 
Convolvulus Cneorum.*+ 
Cotoneaster congesta. 
Cytisus kewensis. 

>) purpureus, vars. 

albus & incarna- 


tus. 
Helianthemum fumana.*t+ 
on levipes.*f 
¥9 lavendulex- 
folium.t+ 
ae umbella 
tum. + 


Hypericum egypticum.t 
Lavendula dentata.*t 
Linum arboreum. ¢ 

>,  tauricum. 


Moltkia petrea.t 
Nierembergia frutescens. t 
Olearia gunniana. 
Ononis rotundifolia. 
Othonnopsis cheirifolia.*+ 
Pentstemon Menziesii* & 

M. Scouleri.t ; 
Potentilla Friedrichseni. 

9 fruticosa humilis. 
Spirea bullata.t 
Stachys lavendulefolia. 
Thymus carnosus. 
Veronica Armstrongii. 

3 cataracta. 

5 diosmefolia. 

0 glauco  cerulea 

nana. f 


Juniperinus echiniformis. 
Pinus pygmea. 
», sylvestris beurronen- 
sis. 
Podocarpus alpinus. 
Retinospora Sanderi. 
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For Large Rockeries. 


Abelia floribunda.*t 
Amygdalus incana nana. 
Ardisia japonica. 
Berberis Incornii. 

3 stenophylla_ coral- 
lina & s. graci- 
lis. 

Ceenothus azureus. 

Cerasus acidia umbraculi- 
fera. 

Cistus cyprius. 

>,  florentinus.t 

»,  ladaniferus. 

»»  purpureus.t 

»,  salvifolius. t 

>»  scarriosa.f 

Cotoneaster angustifolia.*f 
Daphne fioniana. 
Dorycnium suffruticosum. 
Eleagnus aureo-marginata. 
Escallonia philippiana. 
Genista hispanica nana. 

>, radiata. 


Alpine Plants. 


Hedysarum boreale multi- 
jugum. 
Hypericum Kalmianum.*t 
95 olympicum gra- 
cile.f 
Potentilla salsoviana. 
Rhododendron ferrugineum 
5 y» Major. 
a ovatum. 
Ribes lacustre. 
Salvia ringens.*t 
Teucrium frutescens. ¢ 
Veronica anomala. 
Pr cupressoides. 


Abies Clanbraziliana. 
>, excelsa inverta. 
»» procumbens. 
», pumila glauca. 
» Ppygmea. 
Cedrus libanus ‘‘ Compte de 
Dijon.’’ 
Pinus viridis. 


As Trailers. 


Clematis coccinea. 


5 


Muehlenbeckia complexa. 


5 


Vil.—Plants which will Grow in Deep Shade. 


Acena sanguisorbe. 
Acorus calamus variegatus. 
»»  gramineus. 
Andromeda japonica & j. 
variegata. 
Anemone angulosa. 
55 hepatica. 
5, japonica alba. 
Astrantia Biebersteinii. 


$4 intermedia. 
38 minor. 
#5 pauciflora. 


Bambusa pygmza. 
Boydkinia aconitifolia. 
Cardamine bulbifera. 


3 latifolia. 

ae pinnata. 

oF pratensis fl.-pl. 
7 trifolia. 


Carex japonica variegata. 
Chrysosplenium oppositi- 
folium. 
fe nepalense. 
Corydalis lutea. 
Digitalis lutea. 
Diphylleia cymosa. 
Epimedium luteum grandi- 
florum. 
C pinnatum ele- 
gans. 


Eriogonum compositum. 


i longiflorum. 
3 sericeum 
(luteum). 


Eomecon chionantha. 

Epigea repens. 

Epilobium Dodonzi 

Euphorbia cyparissias. 

Fragaria lucida. 

Funkia lancifolia & 1. var. 
albo-marginata. 

>» ovata & o. var. 

marginata. 

»,  subcordata. 
Gaultheria nummularoides. 
is procumbens. 

Geranium striatum. 
Geum rivale. 
Gunnera magellanica. 
Hacquetia epipactis. 
Hieraceum aurantiacum. 
Helliborus niger altifolius 
& n. a. maximus. 
Horminum pyrenaicum. 
Iris foetidissima variegata. 
Mertensia sibirica. 
Orobus alpestris. 
Podophyllum Emodi. 
i peltatum. 
Polygonatum multiflorum. 
M 
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Polygonum affine. 
Pulmonaria latifolia. 
Saxifraga Geum, in var. 
is megasea __cordi- 
folia. 
Sedum album. 
>» pallidum. 
.  populifolium, 
+,  Tupestre 
florum. 
ss  sexangulare. 


grandi- 


Alpine Plants. 


Stylophorum diphyllum. 
Symphytum tauricum. 
Symplocarpus feetidus. 
Thalictrum aquilegiafolium. 
Tiarella cordifolia. 
Tradescantia virginica. 
Trillium grandiflorum. 
Vaccinium vitis-idea. 
Veronica anomala. 

3 buxifolia. 
Waldsteinia trifoliata. 


vy 


VIII.—Plants which will Grow under Trees. 


Asarum europzeum. 
Bambusa nana. 

bi pumila. 
Berberis Aquifofium. 


Campanula macrantha & m. 


alba. 
Carex pendula. 
Daphne Philippi. 
Elymus glaucus. 


Epilobium rosmarinifolium. 


Ficaria grandiflora. 
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Helliborus hybridus, in var. 
Hypericum calycinum. 

5 hirsutum. 
Lythrum virgatum. 
Nepeta Glechoma & G. var. 
Polygonum compactum. 
Sisyrinchium striatum. 
Symphytum caucasicum. 
Tussilago fragrans. 
Vinca, in var. 
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Bee-Keeping, Book of. A very practicaland Complete Manual on the Propet 
Management of Bees, especially written for Beginners and Amateurs who nae 
but a few Hives. By ¥. B. WEBSTER, First-class Expert, B.B.K.A. Fully 
illustrated. In paper, price l/-, by post 1/2; in cloth, price 1/6, by post 1/8. 

Bees and Bee-Keeping: Scientific and Practical. By F. R. CHESHIRE, , 
F.LS., F.B.M.S., Lecturer on Apiculture at South Kensington. Jn two vols., 
cloth gilt, price Tbs., by post lés. 6d. r 

Vol. I., Scientific. A complete Treatise on the Anatomy and Physi- 
ology of the Hive Bee. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 78. 10d. : a 

Vol. Il., Practical Management of Bees. An Exhaustive Treatise 
on Advanced Bee Culture. _ , (Out of Print. 

Begonia Culture, for Amateurs and Professionals. Containing Full Direc- 
tions for the Successful Cultivation of the Begonia, under Glass and_in the 
Open Air. By B. C. RAvENSCROFT. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
With New Illustrations. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. : 

Bent Iron Work: A Practical Manual of Instruction for Amateurs in the Art 
and Craft of Making and Ornamenting Light Articles in imitation of the 
beautiful Medisval and Italian Wrought Iron Work. By F. J. ERSKINE, 

: ' Tilustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. . 

.Birds, British, for the Cages and Aviaries. A Handbook relating to 

.- all British Birds which may be Ee in Confinement. Illustrated. By Dr. 
W.T. GREENE. In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Birds’ Eggs of the British Isles. A comprehensive Guide to the Collector 
of British Birds’ Eggs, with hints respecting the preparation of specimens for 
the cabinet. Collated and compiled by ARTHUR G. BUTLER, Ph.D., F.L.S., 
¥.Z.8., F.E.S., from his larger work, “ British Birds with their Nests and 

‘ Eggs.” Beautifully Ulustrated with twenty-four full-page plates in colour. 
In demy 4to, cloth gilt, price 10/6, by post 10/11. 

Birds, Favourite Foreign, for Cages and Aviaries. How to.Keep them in 
Health. By W.T. GREENE, M.A., M.D., F.Z.S., &c. Fully Dlustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Boat Building and Sailing, Practical. Containing Full Instructions for 
Designing and Building Punts, Skiffs, Canoes, Sailing Boats, &c. Particulars * 
of the most suitable Sailing Boats and Yachts for Amateurs, and Instructions 
for their Proper ae Fully Illustrated with Designs and Working 
Diagrams. y ADRIAN NEISON, C.E., DIXON KEMP. A.LN.A., and G. 
CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. In one vol., cloth gilt, price 7/6, by zest 7/10. Also in 
separate Vols. as follows : 3 

Boat Building for Amateurs, Practical. Containing Full Instructions 
for Designing and Building Punts, Skiffs, Canoes, Sailing Boats, &c. Fully 
Illustrated with Working Diagrams. By ADRIAN Nerison, ©.E. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Dixon Kemp, Author of ‘A Manual of 
Yacht and Boat Sailing,” &c. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Boat Sailing for Amateurs, Practical. Containing Particulars of the 
most Suitable Sailing Boats and Yachts for Amateurs, and Instructions for 
their Proper Handling, &c. Illustrated with numerous Diagrams. By G. 
CHRISTOPHER DaVIES. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, and with’ 
several New Plans of Yachts. Jn cloth*gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4. 

Bookbinding for Amateurs: Being descriptions of the various Tools and 
pennies Required, and Minute Instructions for their Effective Use. By 
pe J - BE, CRANE. Illustrated with 156 Engravings, In cloth gilt, price 2/6, 

Yy posi . 

Breeders’ and Exhibitors’ Record, for the Registration of Particulars con- 
cerning peueres Stock of every Description. y W. K. Taunton. In 3 
Parts. Part I., The Pedigree Record. Part II., The Stud Record. Part IIL, 
The Show Record In cloth gilt, price each Part 2/6, or the set 6/-, by post 6/6. 

Bridge, How to Win at. A Popular and Practical Guide tothe Game. By 
“CUT-CAVENDISH.” Fourth Edition. In stiff paper cover, price 1]-, by post 1/1. 

Bridge: Its Whys and Wherefore). The Game taught by Reason 
ingtead of by Rule, on the same epulae lines as “Scientific Whist” and 

_ &8ole Whist,” and by the same Author, C.J. MELROSE. With Illustrative 
Hands in Colours. New and Revised Edition. In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 
3/10 ; in half leather, gilt top, price 5/6, by post 5/10, 

Bulb Culture, Popular. A Practical and Handy Guide to the Successful 
Cultivation of Bulbous Plants, both in the Open and Under Glass. By W. D, 
Drury. Second Edition. Fully illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2, 


All Books are Nett. 
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Oxas. Scripnmr’s Sons, New York. 5 


Bunkum Entertainments: A Collection of Original Laughable Skits on 
Conjuring, Physiognomy, Juggling, p orloening Fleas, Waxworks, Panorama, 
Phrenology,‘Phonograph, Second Sight, Lightning Caleulators, Ventriloquism, 
Spiritualism, &c., to which are added Humorous Sketches, Whimsical 
Recitals, and Drawing-room Comedies. By ROBERT GANTHONY. Illustrated. 
In cloth, price 2/6, by post 2/9. ' i 


Butterflies, The Book of British: A Practical Manual for Collectors and 
Naturalists. Splendidly illustrated throughout with very accurate 
aiherarines of the Caterpillars, ip ogg and Butterflies, both upper and 
under_sides, from drawings by the Author or direct from Nature. By 
W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9, 


Butterfly and Moth Collecting: Being Practical Hints as to Outfit, most 


poe Hunting Grounds, and Best Methods of Capture and Setting, with - 
rief eecations of many species. Second Edition, revised, re-arranged, and 


enlarged. Dlustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


Cabinet Making for Amateurs. Being clear Directions How to 
, Construct many Useful Articles, such as_ Brackets, Sideboard, Tables, 
: Cupboards, and other Furniture. Illustrated, In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9, 


Cactus Culture for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the various’ 


Cactuses grown in this country; with Full and Practical Instructions for 


\, their Successful Cultivation. By 'W. Watson, Assistant Curator of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. New Edition, Profusely illustrated. In cloth’ 


gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4. , 
Cage Birds, Diseases of: Their Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment. A 
andbook for everyone who keeps a Bird. By DR, W. T. GREENE, F.Z.S. In 
paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. : 

Cage Birds, Notes on. Second Series. Being Practical Hints on the 
Management of British and Foreign Cage Birds, Hybrids, and Canaries. By 
ea Fanciers, Edited by Dr, W. T. GREENE. In cloth gilt, price 6]-, by 
poat 0/0. , : fies 

Canary Book. The Breeding, Rearing, and Management of all Varieties of 


Canaries and Canary Mules, and all other matters connected with this Fancy. - 


By RoBert L. WALLACE. Third Edition, with Coloured Frontispiece. In cloth 
gilt, price 5/-, by post: 5/4, . 

Canaries, General Management of. Cages and Cage-making, Breeding, 
Managing, Mule Breeding, Diseases and their Treatment, Moulting, Pests, &e. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9.° 

Canaries, Exhibition. Full Particulars of all the different Varieties, their 
Points of Excellence, Preparing Birds for Exhibition, Formation and Manage- 
ment of Canary Societies and Exhibitions. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, 
by post 2/9. 

anary-Keeping for Amateurs. A Book for the Average Cats ei pet 

. Plain and Practical Directions for the Successful Management and Breeding 

of Canaries as Pets rather than for Exhibition. By, Dr. W. I’. GREENE, F.Z.S, 
In paper, price lj-, by post 1/2. ; 

Cane Basket Work: A Practical Manual on Weaving Useful and Fancy 
Baskets. By ANNIE Firntu. Series . and II. Illustrated. Jn cloth gilt, 
price 1/6, by post 1/8 each, : ; 7 

Card Tricks. By Howarp THuRstoN. A Manual on the Art of Conjuring 
with Cards, including many hitherto unpublished Novel and Unique 
Experiments, as Bresented by the Author in the Léading Theatres of the 
World. Illustrated. 


Card Tricks, Book of, for Drawing-room and Stage Entertainments by 


Amateurs; with an exposure of Tricks as practised by Card Sharpers and. 


Swindlers. Numerous Illustrations. By Pror. R. KuNaRD, In stiff boards, 

‘price 2/6, by post 2/9. ‘ 

Carnation Culture, for Amateurs. The Culture of Carnations and Picotees 
of all Classes in the Open Ground and in Pots. By B. C. RAVENSCROFT, 
Third Edition. Tlustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. ek 

Cats, Domestic and Fancy. A Practical Treatise on their Varieties, 
Breeding, Management, and Diseases. By JOHN JENNINGS. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. ‘Illustrated. In paper, price Ij-, by pogt 1/2. 


All Books are Nett. 


In paper, price 2/6, by post 2/8; in cloth, price 3/6, by post 3/9. - 
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Chip-Cayving asa Recreation. A Practical Manual for Amateurs, containing 
a Full and Clear Description of the Manipulation and Use of the Tools, with 
a Chapter on the Principles and Construction of Designs. By W. JACKSON 
SmitH. Profusely Illustrated with Specially Ue pee Illustrations, showing 
how the Tools should be Held and Used, and the way to Prepare Designs. 
In paper, price 1j-, by post 1/2. : 


: Cheypen shen Culture, fur Amateurs and Professionals. Containing Full 
1: 


rections for the Successful Cultivation of the Chrysanthemum for Exhibition 
andthe Market. By B. C. RAVENSCROFT. Third Edition. Dustrated In 
paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Chrysanthemum, The Show, and Its Cultivation. By C. Scort, of 
the Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society. In paper, price 6d., by post 7d. 

Churches, Old English: Their Architecture, Furniture, Decorations, Monu- 
ments, Vestments, and Plate, &c. Second and Enlarged Edition. By GEo. 
CLINCH, F.G.8. Magnificently illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 6/6, by post 6/10. 

Church Festival Decorations. Being full directions for Garnishing 
Churches for Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide.and Harvest, and notes on other 

. Feasts and Festivals of the Church. Second Edition, Re-written and enlarged 

' ‘by ERNEST R. SUFFLING. Profusely illustrated. In cloth, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Chucks and Chucking. Being an Account of Chucks New and Old, and 
of How to Use Them, with a Description of Varivus Methods of Mounting — 
Work in the Lathe, By H.J. 8, CassaL, Profusely Llustrated.- In paper, 

ice 1/-, by post 1/2. : . 

Coffee Stall management. Practical Hints for the Use of, those Interested 
in Temperance or Philanthropic Work. In paper, price lj-, by post 1/1, 

Coins, a Guide to English Pattern, in Gold, Silver, fore r, and Pewter, 
from Edward I. to Victoria, with their Value. By the REV. G. ¥. CROWTHER, 
Ly aaa In silver cloth, with gilt facsimiles’ of Coins, price 5/-, by 
post 5/5, < 

Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, in Gold, Silver, 
and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, with their Value. 
By the late COLONEL W. STEWART THORBURN. Fourth Edition. Revised and 
Enlarged by H. A. GRUEBER, F.S.A. With 42 Plates, illustrating over 360°. 
Coins. In cloth gilt, price 10/6, by post 10/10. 

Cold Meat Cookery. A Handy Guide to making really tasty and much 
appreciated Dishes from Cold Meat. By Mrs. J. E. Davipson. In paper, 
price 1/-, by post 1/2, 

Collie, The. As a Show Dog, Companion, and Worker. By HuGH DALzieEL. 
Revised ey J. MAXTEE, Author of ‘‘Popular Dog Keeping,” &, &c. Third 
Edition. Illustrated. In paper, price iP by post 1/2. 

Collie Stud Book. Edited by HuGH DaLzEL. Im cloth gilt, price 3/6 each, 
by post 3/9 each. i % 

Vol. I., containing Pedigrees of 1308 of the best-known Dogs, traced to 
their most remote known ancestors ; Show Record to Feb., 1890, &c. 

Volt, IT. Pedigrees of 795 Dogs, Show Record, &c. 

Vol, III. Pedigrees of 786 Dogs, Show Record, &c. 

Conjuring, Book of Modern. A Practical Guide to Drawing-room and 
Stage Magic for Amateurs, By PRoFRSSOR R. KuNarpD. Illustrated. in 
stiff boards, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Gonjuring and Card Tricks, Book of. By PRor. R. KuNARD. Being 
“The Book of Modern Conjuring” and ‘‘The Book of Card Tricks ” bound in 
one vol. Cloth gilt, price 5/-,by post 5/4. 

Conjuring.for Amateurs. A Practical Handbook on How to Perform 
a Number of Amusing Tricks, with diagrams, where necessary, to explain 
exactly how the trick is carried out. By Pror. ELLISSTANYON. Jn,paper, 
price l/- by post 1/2. : 

Conjuring with Cards: Being Tricks with Cards, and How to Perform Them. 
By PRoF. ELiis STanyon. Illustrated. In paper, price 1J-, by post 1/2: : 

Cookery, The Encyclopzdia of Practical. A complete Dictionary of all 
pertaining to the Art of Cookery and Table Service. Edited by THEO. FRANCIS 
GaRRETT, assisted by eminent Chefs de Cuisine and Confectioners. Profusely 
Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Engravings by HAROLD Furniss, Gro, 

“CRUIKSHANK, W. MUNN ANDREW, and others. In demy 4to, half moroceo, 
cushion edges, 2 vols., price £3 3/-, carriage paid £3/4/6 ; 4 vols., £3/13/6, carriage 


paid £3 15/-. 
All Books are Nett. 


‘ Cwas. Scrrpner’s Sons, New York. 7 


Cork-Grip Exercises, The Jappy System of. Without Dumb-bells or 
- . Developers. With 24 Illustrations. In paper, price 6d., by post 7d. 
: (Cork Grips may be obtained through any Bookseller, or direct from the 
Publisher at 1/11 per pair.) , j , 

Cucumber Culture for Amateurs. Including also clear Directions for the 
Successful Culture of Melons, Vegetable Marrows and Gourds. By W. J. May. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with new Illustrations. In paper, price 
Y-, by post 1/2. ~ : 

Cyclist’s Route Map of England and Wales. Shows clearly all the Main, 
and most of the Cross, Roads, Railroads, and the Distances between the 
Chief Towns, as well as the Mileagefrom London. In addition to this, Routes 


of Thirty of the Most Interesting Tours are printed in ted. Fourth: Edition, 


* -* thorou hly revised. The map is printed on specially prepared vellum paper, 
and is the fullest, handiest, and best up-to-date tourist’s map in the market. 
In cloth, price lj-, by post 1/2. 
Dainties, English and Foreign, and How to Prepare Them. By Mrs. 
DavIpson. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. - ae 
‘ Dairy-Farming,’.Modern. A practical Handbook: on the Management 
,-. Of the Milch Cow and the profitable Utilisation of Milk, for Students, Tenant 


Farmers, and Amateurs. By H. L. Pux.ey. Illustrated. Jn cloth, price 3/6, | 


by post 3/16. ; 
Designing, Harmonic and Keyboard. Explaining a System whereby an 
'* endless Variety of Most Beautiful Designs suited to numberless Manufactures 
may be obtained Ly ieee Persons from any Printed Music. Dlustrated 
by Numerous Explanatory Diagrams and Illustrative Examples. By C, H. 
ILKINSON. Cheap Edition. Jn demy 4o, cloth gilt, price 10]-, by post 10/8. 
Dogs, Breaking and ene Being Concise Directions for the proper 
education of Dogs, both for the Field and for Companions. Second Edition. 
. By “PATHFINDER.” With Chapters by HUGH DALZIEL. Many new Ilustra- 
_ tions, In cloth gilt, price 6/6, by post 6/10. 
‘n Dogs, British. Their Points, Selection, and Show Preparation. Third Edition. 
y 


W. D. Drury, Kennel Editor of ‘‘The Bazaar,” assisted by eminent - 


“‘ specialists. Beautifully Illustrated with full-page and other engravings of 
typical dogs of the present time, mostly produced from photographs of living 
dogs, and numerous smaller illustrations in the text. This is the fullest 

- work on the various breeds of dogs kept in England. In one volume, demy 8vo0, 
cloth gilt, price 12/6, by post 13/-. ‘ : 


nee Diseases of: Their Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment; Modes of | 


ministering Medicines; Treatment in cases of Poisoning, &c. For the use 
of Amateurs. By HuGH DaLziEL. Fourth Edition, Entirely Re-written and 
Lae up to date. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2; in cloth gilt, price 2/-, by 
post 2/3, © a ‘ 

Dog-Keeping, Papulaet Being a Handy Guide to the General Management 
and Training of all Kinds of Dogs for Companions and Pets. A New and 
Revised Edition, By J. MAXTEE. Illustrated. In paper, price 1j-, by post 1/2. 

Draqontion: British. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our Native Odonata, ; 
Their Collection, Classification, and Preservation. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. 

- > Very fully Illustrated with 27 Plates, Illustrating 39 Species, exquisitely 

“printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. In clofh: gilt, 

price 31/6, by post 31/11. ' 

Eg¢ and Poultry Raising. Sce “ Poultry and Egg Raising,” page 12. 

Egg Dainties. How to Cook Eggs One Hundred and Fifty Different Ways, 
English and Foreign. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


Eg¢s Certificate, Fertility of. These are Forms of Guarantee given by the’ 


.. Sellersto the Buyers of Eggs for Hatching, undertaking to refund value of 
“any unfertile eggs, or to replace them with goed ones. Very valuable to sellers 
of oges. as they induce purchases. In books, with counterfoils, price 6d., by 
post : . 


Engravers and their Works. By J. H.StatTER. Third Edition. Revised with 
an appendix andillustrations, and with latest Prices at_Auction, &c. In cloth 
gilt, price 15/-; by post 15/5, ' . ; 
Entertainments, Amateur,.for, Charitable and other Objects: 
' _-How to-Organise and Work .them with Profit and Success. By RosBert 
GantTHoNY. In paper, price 1f-, by post 1/2. 


a All Books are Nett. 


Engravings and their Value. Containing a Dictionary of all the Greatest . 
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Feathered Friends, Old and New. Being the Experience of many years 
Observations of the Habits of British and Foreign Cage Birds. By Dr. W.T. 
GREENE. Illnstrated. In cloth gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4, 5 

Ferns, Choice, for Amateurs: Their Culture and Management in the Open 

* and Under Glass, Abridged from ‘‘The Book of Choice Ferns.” By GEO. 
SCHNEIDER. With numerous Illustrations. In cloth, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 

Ferns, The Book of Choice: for the Garden, Conservatory, and Stove. 
Describing the best and most striking Ferns and Selaginelle, and giving ex- 
plicit directions for their Cultivation, the formation of Rockeries, the 
arrangement of Ferneries, &c. By GEORGE SCHNEIDER. With 87 Coloured and 
other Plates and 396 Engravings of considerable artistic beauty. In 3 vols., 
large post 4to, cloth gilt, price £33/-, carriage paid £3 5/-. 

Ferrets and Ferreting. Containing Instructions for the Breeding, Managing, 
Training, and Working of Ferrets. Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. : 

Finches, Beautiful Foreign, and Their Treatment in Captivity. By A. G. 
ButTiER, Ph.D. Edited by A. H. MaTHEW, Illustrated from Life by F. W. 
FROHAWE, with 60 full page plates, beautifully reproduced in colour. In 
Imp. 8vo, cloth.gilt, price 25/-, by post 25/6. : 

Firework Making for Amateurs. A complete, accurate, and eeny 
understood work on making Simple and High-class Fireworks, By Dr. W. H. 
Browne, M.A. In coloured wrapper, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Fish, Flesh, and Fowl. When in Season, How to Select, Cook, and Serve. By 
Mary BARRETT BRown. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/3. 

Forge Work, Simple, for Amateurs and Others: A Practical Hand- 
book for Beginners in the Blacksmith’s Art, ByH.J.S. Cassa. Illustrated. 
In paper, price l|-, by post 1/2. . 

Fortune Telling by Cards. Describing and Mlustrating the Methods by 
which the would-be occult Tells Fortunes by Cards. .By J. B, PRANGLEY. 
Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Fox Terrier, The, Its History, Points, Breeding, Reaying, Preparing for 
Exhibition, and Coursing. ByHuaH DALZIEL, Second Edition, Revised and 

. brought ze to date by J. MaxtEE (Author of ‘Popular Dog-Keeping”). Fully 
illustrated. In paper, price 1J-, by pot 1/2 ; in cloth, with Coloured Frontispiece 
amd several extra plates, price 2/6, by post 2 . _ 

Fox Terrier Stud Book. Wdited by HucH DatzieL. In cloth gilt, price 3/6 
each, by post 3/9 each. 

Vol. I., containing Pedigrees of over 1400 of the best-known Dogs, traced 
to theit most remote known ancestors. 

Vol, II. Pedigrees of 1544 Dogs, Show Record, &c. 

Vol, IIT, Pedigrees of 1214 Dogs, Show Record, &c. 

Vol, IV. Pedigrees of 1168 Dogs, Show Record, &c. 

Vol, V. Pedigrees of 1562 Dogs, Show Record, &e. 

Fretwork and Marquetry. A Practical Manual of Instructions in the Art 
of Fret-cutting and Marquetry Work. By D. DENNING. Profusely Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9.‘ 

Friesland Meres, A Cruise on the. By ERNEST R. SUFFLING. Illustrated. 
In paper, price 1j-, by post 1/2. i 

Fruit Culture for Amateurs. An illustrated practical hand-book on the 
Growing of Fruits intheOpen and under Glass. By S. T. WRIGHT. With 
Chapters on Insect and other Fruit Pests by W. D. DRURY. Second 
Edition. Llustrated. In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Game Preserving, Practical. Containing the fullest Directions for Rearing 
and Preserving both Winged and Ground Game, and Destroyin, Vermin; 
with other information of Value to the Game Preserver. By w. Gunnncre: 
Illustrated, by F, W. FROHAWK, M. F. LYDON and others. Jn cloth gilt, 

_ price 7/6, by post 7/11. 

Gardening, Dictionary of. A Practical Encyclopedia of Horticulture, for 
Amateurs and Professionals. Ilustrated with 3150 Engravings. Edited by 
G. NICHOLSON, Curatorof the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew ; assisted by Prof. 
Trail, M.D., Rev. P. W. Myles, B.A., F.L.S., W. Watson, J. Garrett, and 
other Specialists. In 5 vols., large post 4to. Cloth gilt, price £4, carriage 


paid £4/1/6, 
All Books are Nett. 


Onas. Sorrpyer's Sons, New York. a 


Gardening, Home. A Manual for the Amateur, Contafning Instructions for 
the Laying Out, Stocking, Cultivation, and Management of Small Gardens— 
Flower, Fruit, and Vegetable, By W. D. Drury, F.R.H.S. Ilustrated. In 
paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. : a ee : 

Gardening, Opener The Culture of Hardy Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables. 
Edited by W. D. Drury, F.E.S. Beautifully Mustrated. In demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, price 6/-, by post 6/5. 


Gardening, the Book of: A Handbook of ‘Horticulture. | By well-known “ 


Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G, Baker, Charles Bennett, H. J. 


Chapman, James Douglas, Charles Friedrich, A. Griessen, F. M. Mark,, - 
Willis, and Alan. 


Trevor Monmouth, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. 
Wynne. Edited b: RURY (Author of “Home Gardenin; 


w. Dz a 
“Insects Injurious to Fruit,” “Popular Bulb Cultura,” &c.). Very: fall 


Mlustrated. 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth gult, about 1200pp, price 16/-; by post 16/8, 

Glues and Cements. A Practical Book on Making and Using Glues, 
Cements, and Fillings. Invaluable in every Workshop. By H. J. 8S. Cassau 
ee ‘Chucks and Chucking,” &c.), Illustrated. In paper, price l/-, 

y post . ‘ 

Goat-Keeping for Amateurs: Being the Practical Management of Goats 
for Milking Purposes. Abridged from “The Book of the Goat.” Tlustrated, 
In paper, price 1]-, by post 1/2. 

Grape Growing for Amateurs. A Thoroughly Practical Book on Successful 

ine Culture. By E. MOLYNEUX. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Greenhouse Construction and Heating. Containing Full Descriptions 

of the Various Kinds of Greenhouses, Stove Houses, Forcing Houses, Pits and 

« ‘Frames, with Directions for their Construction; and also Descriptions of the 
Different types of Boilers, Pipes, and Heating Apparatus generally, with 
Instructions for Fixing the Same, By B. C. RAVENSCROFT. llustrated, In 
cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/9. ; 

Greenhouse Management for Amateurs. The Best Greenhouses and 
Frames, and How to Build and Heat them, Illustrated Descriptions of the 
most suitable Plants, with ponera! and Special Cultural Directions, and all 
necessary’ information for the Guidance of the Amateur. By W. J. May. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Magnificently illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 5j-, by post 5/4. ___ : ‘ 4 

Greyhound, The: Its History, Points, Breeding, Rearing, Training, and 
Running. By Hucu DALzirL. New Edition, edited by J. MAXTER, with 
special information on Training and Running by a well-known courser. 

n paper, price 1{-, by post 1/2. ' 

Guinea Pig, The, for Food, Fur, and Fancy. Its Varieties and its Manage- 
ment. By C. CUMBERLAND, F.Z.S. Illustrated. In paper, price 1j-, by post 
1/2. In cloth gilt, with coloured frontispiece, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Handwriting, Character Indicated by. With Illustrations in Support of 

< ., , the Theories advanced, taken from Auioere pe Letters, of Statesmen, Lawyers, 

Soldiers, Ecclesiasties, Authors, Poets, Musicians, Actors, and other persons. 
, Second Edition, By R. BaueHan. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Hardy Perennials and Old-fashioned Garden Flowers. Descriptions, 
alphabetically arranged, of the most desirable Plants for Borders, Rockeries, 
and Shrubberies, including Foliage, as well as Flowering Plants. By J. Woop. 
Profusely Illustrated. Im cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. ‘ 

Hawk Moths, Book of British. A poner and Practical Manual for all 
Lepidopterists. Copiously illustrated in. black and white from the Author's 
own exquisite Drawings from Nature. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, 

pice 3/6, by post 3/9. 


:Hioran Buying and Management. A Practical Handbook for the , 


‘uidance of Amateurs in Buying a Horse, with Instructions as to its after- 
. ton ement. By HENRY E Fawcus. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by 
a post 1/2. : ‘ : 

-Keeper, The Practical. By Grorgz FLEMING, C.B., LL.D. 

a morare late Principal Veterinary "surgeon to: the British Army, an 
Ex-President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. Jn cloth. gilt, 

price 3/6, by post 3/10. : . 
Horse-Keeping for Amateurs. A Practical Manual on the Management 
of Horses, for the guidance of those who keep one or two for their personal use. 
By Fox Russe, In paper, price 1-, by post 1/2; cloth gilt, price 2/-, by post 2/5. 
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Horses, Diseases of: Their Causes, Symptoms, and. Treatment. For the 
use of Amateurs. By HuGH DaLzEL. Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2 ; cloth 
gilt, price 2/-, by post 2/2. . Z , Na 

Incubators and their Management. By J. H. SUTCLIFFE. Fifth Edition, 
Revised. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Jack All Alone. Being a Collection of Descriptive Yachting Reminiscences. 
By Frank Cowper, B.A., Author of “Sailing Tours.” Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price 3/6, by posti3/10. i 

Jiu-Jitsu and other Methods of Self-Defence. Describing and Tustrating 
the Japanese Art of Jiu-Jitsu, with a section specially adapted to Ladies, 
‘together witha description of a number of Tricks of Self-Defence, well 
within the capacity of anyone. By Percy Lonauurst, Author of “‘ Wrestling 
in the Catch-Hold and Greco-Roman Styles.” “Profusely Illustrated. In 
paper, price 1f/-, by post 1/2. 

Journalism, Practical. How to Enter Thereon and Succeed. A Book for 
all who think of ‘‘ Writing for the Press.” By JouN Dawson. A New and 
Revised Cheap Edition. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Kennel Management, Practical. A Complete Treatise on the Proper 
Management of Dogs for the Show Bench, the Field, or as Companions, witha 
chapter on Diseases—their Causes and Treatment. By W. D. Drury, 

. agsisted by well-known Specialists. [lustrated. In cloth, price 10/6, by post 11/-. 

‘Lace, A. History of Hand-Made. By Mrs. F. Nsvitt Jackson. 
Mabe Si pple entery Reniarks by SIGNOR ERNESTO JESURUM. Exquisitely 
Illustrated with over 200 high-class Engravings of Old and Valuable Laces and 
their application to Dress as shown in numerous Portraits and Monochroni¢ 
and Sepia Plates of great beauty. In crown Ato, cloth gilt, price 18/-, by post 
18/6, Edition de Luge, on large paper, containing 12 specimens of Real Lace, 
handsomely bound in full leather, gilt, poe £4 4)-, by post £45/-. (A few . 
copies only left at this price, after which there are 60 at £5 5/-, when the entire 
stock will be exhausted.) : 

Lawn Tennis, Secrets of: A useful Guide to the Training and Playing of 
Lawn Tennis, with special chapters on Diet, by F. W. Payn. Incloth, price 2/5, 
by post 2/10. * : 

Laying Hens, How to Keep, and to Rear Chickens in Large or Small 
Numbers, in Absolute Confinement, with perfect Success. By Magor G. F. 
MoRant. In paper, price 6d., by post 7d. . ! 

Library Manual,The. A Guide to the Formation of a Library, and the Values_ 

_ of Rareand Standard Books. By J. H. SLATER, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition.. 
Revised and Greatly Enlarged. In cloth gilt, price 7/6, by post 7/10. 
Magic Lanterns, Modern. A Guide to the Management of the Optical 
antern, for the Use of Entertainers, Lecturers, Photographers, Teachers, and 
others. By R. CHILD BAYLEY. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Marqueterie Wood-Staining for Amateurs. A Practical Handbook 
to Marqueterie Wood-staining, and Kindred Arts. By ELIzaATuRCK, Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Medicine and Surgery, Home. A Dictionary of Diseases and Accidents, 
and their Proper Homme Treatment. For Family Use. By W. J. MACKENZIE, 
M.D. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Mice, Fancy: - Their Varieties, ‘Management, and Breeding. Third Edition, 
with additional matter and Mlustrations. In coloured wrapper representing 

- diferent varieties, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Model Yachts and Boats: Their Designing) Making, and Sailing. Mlustrated 
with 118 Designs and Working Diagrams. By J. DU V. GROSVENOR, Cheap 
Edition. In e oth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. : 

Monkeys, Pet, and How to Manage Them. By ARTHUR PATTERSON. Illus- 

; trated. Cheap Edition, Revised. Zn paper, price 1]-, by post 1/2, 

Mountaineering, Welsh. A Complete and Handy Guide to all the Best Roads 
and Bye-Paths by which the Tourist should Ascend the Welsh Mountains. By 
A.W. PERRY. With Numerous Maps. Incloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9, 

Mushroom Culture for Amateurs. With Full Directions for Successful 
Growth in Houses, Sheds, Cellars, and Pots, on Shelves, and Out of Doors, 
including Pasture Lands. By W. J. May. New Kdition, thoroughly revised 
and with New Illustrations. “In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. ss 
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Cuas. Scripner’s Sons, New York. cc 


Naturalists’ Directory, The. Invaluable to all Students. and Collectors. 
dn paper, price1/6, by vost 1/9. In cloth 2}-, by post 2/3. 


yea 
Needlework, Dictionary of. An Encyclopedia of Artistic, Plain, and Fancy 


Needlework. By S, F. A. CAULFEILD and B. C. Sawarp, Magnificently 
Tlustrated with 41 Embossed and Coloured Plates of Lace, Raised, and other. 
- Needlework, besides a large number of Wood Engravings. 528pp, A cheap 
re-issue. In demy Ato, with satin brocade, price 21/-, postage 10d. extra. ~ 
Orchids: Their Culture and Management. By W. Watson (Curator, Royal 
. ‘Botanic Gardens, Kew). New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 
* Contains Full Descriptions of all Species and Varieties that are in General 
Cultivation, a List of Hybrids and their Recorded Parentage, and Detailed) 


Cultural Directions. By HENRY J. CHAPMAN, one of the finest growers and . 
. judges in the kingdom (member of the Orehid and Scientific Committees of the. 


oyal Horticultural Society). Beautifully Dlustrated with 180 Engravings 


and 20 Coloured Plates. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt extra, price 25/-, by post’ 25/6. ° 


Painting, Decoratiye. A practical Handbook on Painting and Etching upon 
Textiles, Pottery, Porcelain, Paper, Vellum, Leather, Glass, Wood, Stone, 
Metals, and Plaster, for the Decoration of our Homes, By B.C. Sawarp, In 
cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. ae Pa ot 

Palmistry, Life Studies in. The hands of Notable Persons read prcording 
to the practice of Modern Palmistry. By I. OXENFORD. Illustrated with 4 
Full-Page Plates.. In crown 4to, cloth gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4. : 

Palmistry, Modern. By I. OXENFORD, Author of Life Studies in Palmistry. 

. Numerous Original Illustrations by L. WILKINS. Cheap Edition. Jn paper,’ 
price l-, by post 1/2, {In the press, 

Paper Work, Instructive and Ornamental. A practical book on the 
making of flowers and many other articles for artistic decoration, including 
a graduated course of Paper Folding and Cutting for children five to twelve 
years of age. Especially useful as preparatory exercises to the making of 

: artificial fowers.in silk’ and velvet, increasing that dexterity of hand and 


niceness’ of finish so necessary to that work.’ By Mrs. L. WALKER. . Fully 


Illustrated. In crown 4to, cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/11. 
Parcel Post Dispatch Book (registered). An invaluable book for all who 


send parcels by post. Provides 99 Address Labels, Certificates of Posting, and ‘ 


Records of Parcels Dispatched. By the use of this book parece are insured, 
against loss or casas to the extent of £2. Authorised by the Post Office. 
Price \J-, by post 1/2; larger sizes if. required. - 
Parrakeets, Popular. How to Keep and Breed Them. By W T. 
GREENE, M.D., M.A., F.Z.S., &c. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
Parrot, The Grey, and How to Treat it. By W. T. GREENE, M.D., M.A., 
| BZS, &e. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. : : 
Patience, Games of, for one or more Players. ow to Play 173 different 
Games of Patience. By M. WHITMORE JONES. Illustrated. Series I, 39 
games; Series II., 34 games; Series ‘III., 33 games; Series IV., 37 games; 
eries'V., 30 games. ach, in paper, 1/-, by post 1/2, The fine bound together, 
- ‘in eloth gilt, price 6/-, by post 6/4. In full leather, solid gilt edges, price 10/6, 
_ "by post 10/11. ‘ 


Pedigree Record, The. Being Part I.-of ‘(The Breeders’ and Exhibitors’ 
Record,” for the Registration of Particulars concerning Pedigrees of Stock of 
évery Description. By W. K. TAUNTON. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Photo Printing. ‘A Practical Guide to Popular Photographic Printing Papers 
‘and their Treatment, dealing with the leading Kinds of P.O.P., Bromide, 

_  Platinotype, Carbon, Self-Toning, and Gas-light Papers. By HEcToR 

., MACLEAN, F.R.P.S. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Photography, Modern, for Amateurs. ‘By J. EATON FEARN. A 
Practical Handbook for all Photographers except those advanced in the 
Art. Fifth Edition. Revised and Enlarged by J. MacINTosH, Secretary to 
The Royal Photographic Society. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. : 


Pianos, Tuning and Repairing. ‘The Amateur’s Guide to the Practical - 


Management of a Cottage or Grand Piano without the intervention of 4 
a ie Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. In paper, price 1/-, by 
: post . : 
. Picture-Frame Making for Amateurs. Being Practical Instructions 
-.- inthe Making of various kinds, of Frames for Paintings, Drawings, Photu- 
graphs, and Engravings. By the Rev. J. Luxin. Dlustrated. In paper, 
price 1/-, by post 1/2. ’ ; 
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Pig, Book of the. The Selection, Breeding, Feeding, and Management of the 

i Pig; the Treatment of its Diseases; The Curing and Preserving of Hams, 
‘Bacon, and other Pork Foods ; and other information appertaining to Pork 
Farming. By Proressor James Lone... Fully Illustrated with Portraits of 
Prize Pigs, Plans of Model Piggeries, &c. New and Revised Edition. Jn 
eloth gilt, price 6/6; by post 6/10. 

Pig-Keeping, Practical: A Manual for Amateurs, based on personal 
Experience in Breeding, Feeding, and Fattening; also in Buying and Sellin 
Pigs at Market Prices. By R. D. Garratr. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Pigeon-Keeping for Amateurs. A Complete Guide to the Amateur 
Breeder of Domestic and Fancy Pigeons. By J. C. LYELL. Llustrated, In 
CON at, with colowred plate, price 2/6, by post 2/9; in paper, price 1j-, by 
post 1/2. é 

Poker Work, A Guide to, including Coloured Poker Work and Relief Burning. 
A Practical Manual for Amateurs, containing a full Description of the 
necessary Tools, and Instructions for their use. By W. D. THOMPSON. 
Tilustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. ‘ 

Polishes and Stains for Woods: A eouniete Guide to Polishing Wood- 
work, with Directions for Staining, and Full Information for Making the 
Stains, Polishes, &c., in the simplest and most satisfactory manner. By 
Davip DENNING. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Pool, Games of. Describing Various English and American Pool Games, and 
giving the Rules in full. Dlustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Portraiture, Home, for Amateur Photographers. Being the result of many 
years’ incessant work in the production of Portraits ‘‘at home.” By P. RB. 
SALMON ile PENLAKE), Editor of The Photographic News. Fully Ilus- 

' trated. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

mereare Stamps, and their Collection. A Practical Handbook for Collectors 
of Postal Stamps, Envelopes, Wrappers, and Cards. By OLIVER FIRTH, 
Member of the Philatelic Societies of London, Leeds, and Bradford. Pro- 
fusely Ilustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/10. 


Rosters Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive: A Practical Guide to their 
Collection, Identification, and Classification. Especially designed for the use 
of those commencing the Study. By W. A. S. WEsToRY. Beautifully 
eee Cheap and Revised Edition. In 2 vols., cloth gilt, price: 7/6, by 
post 8/.. 
In connection with these Publications on Postage Stamps wehave arranged 
to supply Gauges for Measuring Perforations. These Stamp Gauges aremade 
in brass, and can be carried in the waistcoat pocket. Price 1/-, by post 1/1. 
Postmarks, History of British. With 350 Illustrations and a List of 
ee in Obliterations. By J. H. DaniELs. Jn cloth gilt, price 2/6, 
y post 2/9. 

‘Postmarks of the British Isles, the History of the Early. From 
their Introduction down to 1840, with Special Remarks onand Reference to the 
Sections of the Postal Service to which they particularly applied. Compiled 
chiefly from Official Records by Joun @: HEnNDy, Curator of the Record 
Room, General Post Office. Illustrated. In cloth, price 3/6, by post 3/9. n 


Pottery and Porcelain, English. A Guide for Collectors. Handsomely 
‘Illustrated with a rhe of Specimen Pieces and the Marks used by the 
‘ different Makers. ith some account of the latest values realised. By the 
Rev. E. A. Downman. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged by AUBREY 
Gunn, Expert in old Pottery and Porcelain to The Bazaar. In cloth gilt, price 
6/-, by post 6/4. : 

Poultry and Egg Raising at Home. A Practical Work, showing how 
Eggs and Poultry may be produced for Home Consumption with little expendi- 
ture of time or money. By W. M: ELKINGTON, Illustrated. In paper, price 
1/-, by post 1/2. 

Poultry-Farming, Profitable, Describing in Detail the Methods that Give 
the Best Results, and polnbing out the Mistakes to be Avoided. By J. H. 
SUTCLIFFE. INustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Poultry for Prize and Profit. By Prof. J. Lona. New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged by W. M. ELKINGTON, (In the press, 

Poultry Incubators and their Management. By J. H. SUTCLIFFE, 
Fifth Edition, Revised. Illustrated, In paper, price i by post 1/2. 
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Poultry-Keeping, Popular. A Practical and Complete Guide to Breeding 
and Keeping Poultry for Eggs or for the: Table, Second Edition, with 
Additional Matter and MDlustrations. By W. M. ELKIncToN. In paper, 
price 1]/-, by post 1/2. ‘ 3 

Press Work for Women. A Practical Guide to the Beginner. What to 
Write, How to Write it, and Where to Send it. By Frances H. Low. In 
paper, price 1f-, by post 1/2.” ; 

Rabbit, Book of the. A Complete Work on Breeding and Rearing all Varieties 
of Fancy Rabbits, giving their History, Variations, Uses, Points, Selection, 
Mating, Management, &c., &c. SECOND EDITION. Edited by KumpstER 
W. KNIGHT. | Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates. Jn cloth gilt, price 
10/6, by post 10/11. 


Rabbits for Prizes and Profit. The Proper Management of Fancy Rabbits 
in Health and Disease, for Pets or the Market, and Descriptions of every 
known Variety, with Instructions for Breeding Good Specimens. By CHARLES 

; een, Illustrated. Jn cloth gilt, prive 2/6, by post 2/9. Also in Sections, as 

“ follow : : ; vee 


Rabbits, General Management of. ‘Including Hutches, Breeding, Feeding, 
Diseases and their Treatment, Rabbit Courts, &c. Fully Illustrated. In paper, 
price 1/-, by post 1/2, ee 

Rabbits, Exhibition. Being descriptions of all Varieties of Fancy Rabbits, 
their Points of Excellence, and how to obtain them. Illustrated. In paper, 
price 1/-, by post 1/2, . s 

_Repoussé Work for Amateurs. Being the Art of Ornamenting Thin 
Metal with Raised Figures. By L. L. Hastore. Illustrated. Jn paper, | 
id price \f-, by post 1/2. 

Roses for Amateurs. A Practical Guide to the Selection and Cultivation of 
the best Roses. Second Edition, with Sixteen Plates. By the Rey. J. Hony- 
Woop D’OMBRAIN, Hon. Sec. Nat. Rose Soc. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2, 


Sailing Tours. The Yachtman’s Guide to the Cruising Waters of the English 
and Adjacent Coasts With Descriptions of every Creek, Harbour, and Road- 
stead on the Course. With numerous Charts printed in Colours, showing Deep 
water, Shoals, and Sands exposed at low water, with sounding.. By Frank 
Cowper, B.A, Incrown 8v0, cloth gilt. : : 

Vol. I. The Coasts of Essex and Suffolk, from the Thames to Aldborough. 
Six Charts. Pricé 5/-, by pont 5/3. . aff 
. Vol. IX. The South Coast, from the Thames to the Scilly Islands. Twenty- |, 
+ fiveCharts. New and Revised Edition. Price 7/6, by post 7/10. ' [Out of print. 
Vol. XII, The Coast of Brittany, from L’Abervrach to St. Nazaire, and 
an account of the Loire. Twelve Charts. Price 7/6, by post 7/10. 
Vol. IV. The West Coast, from Land's End to Mull of Galloway, ‘in- 
cluding the East Coast of Ireland. Thirty Charts. Price 10/6, by post 10/10. 
Vol. V. The Coasts of Scotland and the N.E. of England down to Ald- 
borough. Forty Charts. Price 10/6, by post 10/10. ; : 


St. Bernard Stud Book. Edited by HuGcH DauziEt. 2 Vols., containing 
Pedigrees of over 1800 Dogs up to 1891. In cloth gilt, price 3/6 each, by post 3/9 each, 


Sea-Fishing for Amateurs. A Practical Book on Fishing from Shore, Rocks, 
or Piers, with a Directory of Fishing Stations on the English and Welsh Coasts. 
Iilustrated by numerous Charts, showing the best spots for the various 

‘kinds of fish, position of rocks, &c. Second Edition, revised, enlarged, and 
copiously illustrated. By FRANK Hupson. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


Sea Fishing, Practical. A Comprehensive Handbook for all Sea Anglers, 
onthe Best Tackle, and most Successful Methods of Sea Angling on our Coasts,. 
By P. L. Hastope. Fully Illustrated. In cloth, price: 3/6, by post 3/9. ? 


Sea-Life, Realities of. Describing the Duties, Prospects, and Pleasures of | 
a Young Sailor in the Mercantile Marine. By H. BE. ACRAMAN CoaTE. With | 
a Preface by J. R. DIGGLE, M.A. In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10, * ; 


Seaside Watering Places. A description of the Holiday Resorts on the 
Coasts of Fnglene and Wales, the Channel and Scilly Islands, and the Isle of 
Man, giving full particulars of them and their attractions, and all information 
likely to assist persons in selecting places in which to spend their Holidays, 
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‘according to their individual tastes. Profusely IHustrated. Thirtieth Year of 
Publication. Jn one vol., cloth, price 2/6, by post 2/10, Alsoin three Sections 
as under, price 1/-, by post 1/2: THe East Coast—from) Spittal in 
-Northumber and, to Littlestone-on-Sea, in Kent. With 56 Illustrations. 

‘100 Places to choose from.. THE SouTH Coast—From Hastings in Sussex to 

“Penzance, in Cornwall, including the Isle of Wight, Channel and Scilly 
Islands. 57 Illustrations. 86 Places to choose from. THE WEST Coast— 
From St. Ives in Cornwall, to Skinburness in Cumberland, including the 
Isle of Man. 66 Illustrations. 129 Places to choose from. 


Sea Terms, a Dictionary of. [For the use of Yachtsmen, Voyagers, and 
all who go down to the sea in big or littleships. By A. ANSTED. Fully Illus. 
trated. In cloth gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4. 


Shadow Entertainments, and How to Work them: being Somethingabout 
Shadows, and the way to make them Profitable and Funny. By A, PATTER- 
sSON, Illustrated. In paper, price l/-, by post 1/2. 


Sheet Metal, Working in: Being Practical Instructions for Making and 
Mending Small Articles in Tin, Copper, Iron, Zinc, and Brass. By the Rev. 
J. LUKIN, B.A, Illustrated. Third Edition, Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/1. 


Show Record, The. Being Part HI. of ‘‘The Breeders’ and Exhibitors’ 
Record,” for the Registration of Particulars concerning the Exhibition of 
Pedigree stock of every Description. By W. K. TAUNTON. In cloth gilt, price 
2/6, by post 2/9. 

Skating Cards: An Easy Method of Learning give Skating, as the Cards 
can be used on the Ice. In cloth case, price 2/6, by post 2/9. A cheap 
oe issued printed on paper and made up as a small book, price 1/-, by 
post 1/1. 


Sleight of Hand. A Practical Manual of Legerdemain for Amateurs and’ 
Others. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. By E. Sacus. 
In cloth gilt, price 6/6, by post 6/10. - 


Solo Whist. Its Whys and Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear Method 
of Explanation and Ilustration of the Game, and how to Play it Successfully. 
. With Tlustrative Hands printed in Colours. By C. J. M&@LROSE. In cloth - 
‘gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10; in half leather, gilt top, price 5/6, by pogt 6/-. 


Sporting Books, Illustrated, And their Values. Dealing with English 
Mlpstrated Works of a Sporting and Racy Character, and Prints relating to 
Sports of the Field. A very valuable book to all Owners or Collectors of 
old Sporting Books or Prints. Many a valuable old print has been thrown 
away for want of just such information as this book gives. By J. H. SLATER, 
Author of “ Library Manual,” ‘‘ Engrayings and Their Value,” &c. Jn cloth 
gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4. 


Stud Record, The. Being Part II. of “The Breeders’ and Exhibitors’ 
Record,” for the Registration of Particulars concerning Pedigree Stock of 
every Description. By W. K. Taunton, In cloth gitt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 


Swimming for Women and Girls. A Handbook of Practical Instruction. 
By COLIN HAMILTON, With Special Chapters upon Costume and Training 
by a Lady Champion Swimmer.: Fully illustrated by unique and specially 
taken Photographs. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2, 


Taxidermy, Practical. A Manual of Instruction to the Amateurin Collect- 
ing, Preserving, and Setting-up Natural History Specimens of all kinds. With 
Examples and Working Diagrams. By Monracu BROWNE, F.Z.S., Curator of 
Leicester Museum, Second Edition. Jn cloth gilt, price 7/6, by post 7/10, 


Tomato Culture for Amateurs. A Practical and very Complete Manual 
the subject. By B.C. RavEeNscRoFT. New Edition. Tilugurated. In abet: 
_, price lf-, by post 1/2. ? 

Trapping, Practical: Being some Papers on Traps and Trapping for Vermi 
, With a Chapter on General Bird Trapping and Baring: By W. Caneone “ 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. : 


Tuning and Repairing Pianos, The Amateur’s Guide to the Practic 1 
Management of a Cottage or Grand Piano without the intervention of ms 
me Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. In paper, price Y-, by 

0. , 


All Books are Nett. 


‘Cuas. Scrisnzr’s Sons, New York. 15 


Vamp, How to. A Practical Guide to the Accompaniment of Songs by the 
“Unskilled Musician. With Examples. Jn paper, price 9d., by post 10d, 


Vegetable Culture for Amateurs. Containing Concise Directions for the 
Cultivation of Vegetables in small Gardens so as to insure Good Crops. 


~ With Lists of the Best Varieties of each Sort. By WJ. May. Illustrated, — 


In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. . 


' Wentriloquism, Practical. A proroney ly reliable Guide to the} Art of 
Voice Throwing and Vocal Mimicry, Vocal Instrumentation, Ventriloquial 
Figures, Entertaining, &c. are ROBERT GANTHONY, Numerous Illustrations. 
iB cloth gilt, price 2/-, by post 2/4. Cheap Edition. Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 


Violin School, Practical, for Home Students. Ynstructions and Exercises’ 
in Violin Playing, for the use of Amateurs,. Self-Learners, ‘Teachers, . and 
others, By J. M. FLEMING. In demy 4to, price’5/-, by post 5/6. 


Vivarium, The. Being a Full Description of the most Interesting Snakes- 
Lizards, and other Reptiles, and How to Keep Them Satisfactorily in Confine- 
ment, By Rev. G. C. BATEMAN. Beautifully 
7/6, by post 7/16.. 

Whippet or Race-Dog, The: How to Breed, Rear, Tiain, Race, and 
Exhibit the Whippet the Management of Race Meetings, and Original Plans 

..” of Courses. By FREEMAN LioyD. In paper, price 1j-, by post- 1/2. 


.Whist, Solo: ce and Wherefores.: A Progressive and Clear Method 

’ -of Explanation and Illustration of. the Game, and how to Play it Success- 

7 fully. With Mlustrative Hands printed in Colours. By C.J. MELROSE. In 
cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10; in-half ‘leather, gilt top, 5/6, by post 5/10, 


' Whist, Scientific: lts Whys and. Wherefores. The Reader being taught by 


Tlustrated. In cloth gilt, price . 


Reason rather than by arbitrary Rules. With Illustrative Hands printed in, "” 


Colours. .By C. J: MELROSE.- In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10; in half’ . 


ledther, gilt top, 5/6, by post 5/10, 


Wildfowling, Practical: A Book on Wildfowl and Wildfowl Shooting. New 
Edition. By W. T. FALLON. In cloth, price 6]-, by post 6/4. y 


Wild Sportsin Ireland. cpelig Sdoureaeye and Entertaining Descriptions of 
several visits paid to Ireland, with Practical Hints likely to he of service to the 
Angler, Wildfowler, and Yachtsman.: By JOHN BICKERDYKE, Author of “ The 

Z Book of the All-Round Angler,” &. ' Beautifully illustrated from Photographs 
,. . taken by the Author. In cloth gilt, price 6/-, by post 6/4. ¢ 


Window Ticket Writing. Containing full instructions on the Method of 
Mixing and atog fhe Various Inks, &c., required, Hints on Stencilling as 
applied to Ticket Writing, together with Lessons on Glass Writing, Japanning 

‘». onTin, &. Especially written for the use of Learners and-Shop Assistants. 

By Wm. C. Scotr. In paper, price 1f-, by post 1/2. : 


Wire and Sheet Gauges of the World. Compared and Compiled by 
.  , A.B. PrEILScHMIDT, of Sheffield. In paper, price l/-, by post 1/1. 


’ Wood Carving for Amateurs. Full instructions for producing all the 
different varieties of Carvings. SECOND EDITION, Edited by D. DENNING. 


_., tn paper, price Y-, by post 1/2. 
Workshop Makeshifts, Being a -Collection of Practical Hints and 


Suggestions for the use of Amateur Workers in Wood and Metal. By 
“H 7. 8. CassaL. Fully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. ° 


Wrestling. -.A Practical Handbook upon the Catch-hold and Greco-Roman 
Styles of Wrestling ; a splendid system of Athletic Training. By PERcy Lonc- 
HURST, winner in the a aap es Competition, G.G.S., 1899. Author of 
“Jiu-Jitsu and other Methods of Self-Defence.” Profusely Illustrated. In 
paper, price 1]-, by post 1/2. ca 


Wrestling. Sce “Jiu-Jitsu,” page 10. 
All Books are Nett. 


You can turn into GOOD MONEY any of 
the roor things in the house that you no 
longer want. 7 


Things that are useless to you are WANTED 
by somebody else. 


You can save MUCH MONEY by getting 
any of the roor things which you want 
from those persons who want to get rid 
of them. : 


Things are to be had CHEAPLY; better a 
good -second-hand article than a trashy 
new one, ~ 


“You can do ALL THIS and more by reading 
the pages of that very popular and enter- 
taining Journal “ The Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart," 


There is NO BETTER PAPER for Private 
'. Buying, Selling, or Exchanging than 
“The Bazaar.” 


These FACTS Are Testified By 
, its 38 years of success. Beg, borrow, or 
buy a copy and see for yourself. 


The paper is ON SALE at every Bookstall 

- and Newsagent’s, price 2d., or a specimen 
copy will be sent you direct from the office 
for two penny stamps, ° 


Office of “ THE BAZAAR" — 
BAZAAR BUILDINGS, Drury Lane, London, W,C, 
Telegrams : Bazaar, London. Telephone: 9189 Central. 


HORSE AND HOUND, 


A Journal for Every Sportsman. 


‘Tl freely confess that the best of my fun 
I owe it to Horse and Hound,"—WuyrTr-MELviLur. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
. Price 2d., by post 2:id. 


CONTENTS: 


Flat and Hurdle Race Fixtures. Show Fixtures for the Year. 
Turf and Stud Gossip. Sires of the Period. 
Town and Country Gossip. Winning Sires. 
Race Meetings. Foal Register. 
Polo Gossip. Horse Sales. Hunting Notes. 


Published at 
15, YORK ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


HE ELECTRICAL MAGAZINE 


An International Record of Electrical 


Progress. 
EDITED BY THEO. FEILDEN. 
Published Monthly. Price 6d. Well Illustrated. 


A TECHNICAL abel of the highest value to 
the Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineer, 
Manufacturer, Student, Wireman, Artisan, and all 
others whose business or inclination obliges them to 
** move with the times” and keep abreast of the ever- 
advancing requirements in Electricity as a motive 


OOOO) 


power, for lighting, heating, or numerous other uses wa 
to which it is or can be adapted. TS 
The literary contents of each issue of ‘‘ The Elec- WZ 
trical Magazine” contains articles or notes on such © 
oints of absorbing interest as:—The World's Electric ws 


rogress ; Power; Traction and Transport; Lighting 
and Heating; Telegraphy and Telephony; Electro- 


© 


Chemistry, Physics, and Metallurgy ; esigns and TX 
Manufactures ; Students’ and Wiremen’s Section ; (©) 
Electrical Literature; &c., iWaN 


© 


| THE ELECTRICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 


4, Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. 
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For Feathered Songsters. 


SPRATT’S 


—MIXED— 

“ se 
BEST FREE 
QUALITY. ou 

DUST. 
# i 


PRATTS FATENT Ww 


BIRD SEEDS. 


Soid Everywhere in Packets. 


SEND POSTCARD for sample, also post- 
free Booklet on Rearing of Canaries and 
of British Hard or  Soft-billed Birds. 


SPRATT’S PATENT, Ltd., 


24, Fenchureh St., London, E.@. 
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